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MENDELSSOHN’S “CEDIPUS IN COLONOS.” 
(Continued from page 227.) 


In answer to the summons of the Chorus, Theseus comes, 
demanding what new occasion requires his presence. .Edipus 
announces to him that the fated hour is here, as declared by the 
voice of heaven, when Athens is to receive through his death— 
the old blind outcast, that promised benefit that will eternally 
repay the generous hospitality of the king. It is imperative 
that Theseus alone witness the catastrophe of his guest’s career, 
and that he maintain an inviolable secresy as to the place of his 
death, as to his tomb, and as to the revelation he is about to 
make, disclosing it only at his own death hour to the successor 
to the throne, who must in like wise transmit it as an inheritance 
of silence to the next ruler; and by this influenee will Athens 
remain impregnable by the arms of Thebes. &dipus, long 
dependent, from his self-inflicted infirmity, upon the guidance of 
others, feels now a miraculous power within him, the mani- 
festation of the directing deity, which prompts his steps and 
enables him to lead to the spot destined to be the scene of his 
awful dissolution. This is one of the most powerful, at least it 
is one of the most dramatic situations in the tragedy ; there is 
more grandeur in the appearance of the eyeless wanderer, newly 


empowered by a preternatural sense to assume the direction of’ 


others, and with more than the majesty of his long-lost station, 
with the dignity of one inspired, commanding Theseus to follow 
him, than in all his scenes of violence, than even his imprecations 
upon Creon, his curse of his son. The present purpose is to 
speak of Mendelssohn, not Sophocles, from which Thave alread 
made too long a digression ; it is now, therefore, to proceed with 
the examination of the Ode, which the impressive departure of 
CEdipus introduces. 


This is an invocation to the awful deities who preside over 
the world of shadows, calling upon them to appease the death 
pangs of the destined Cdipus, and to requite his life of painful 
suffering with repose in Hades. 

It is most interesting to observe the very delicate sense of 
propriety, a natural quality of a refined mind and a charac- 
teristic essential of pure genius, that distinguishes our composer, 
as evidenced in his treatment of the present piece. This has all 
the solemnity demanded by the impressive situation in which it 
occurs, all the profound earnestness of prayer, of prayer ad- 
dressed with the deepest reverence to the most dreaded powers 
that determine the destiny of mortals; but it is so completely un- 
like in style to the sacred music of Mendelssohn, I mean that 
written to express the sentiment of the Christian church, as most 
powerfully to dissociate it from any train of religious ideas that 
the genius of the master may have elsewhere suggested. True 
it is that Mendelssohn, like all musicians in all ages since our art 
has had a history, wrote upon the same principles, whether his 
music were applied to a sacred or a secular subject; but here is 
a proof, and a very striking one, that unlike many of his greatest 
predecessors, though he employed what one may call the 
same idiom, the idiom that was natural and proper to him, 
that was original in him, and that was individual from him, 
though, in fact, he wrote the music of Mendelssohn, he had the 
rare power of so modifying its expression, as always to identify 
its r with that of the wahhjest he illustrated. No, no; 
there — come a ghoul in the character of a doctor of 





music to adapt scriptural words to pastoral airs and opera love 
songs, and palm them upon the world, with any plausible pre- 
tensions of propriety, as specimens of sacred compositions; one 
might as lief presume to praise the Lord to the tune of the 
drinking song in the Frreischiitz as to sing a Christian hymn to 
the aap poe under notice, and yet, with all its obvious secu- 
larity of character, it is an appropriate prayer for the most 
pa occasion that could possibly exercise the rites of heathen 
worship. 

It a be most difficult, perhaps impossible, to define what 
especially distinguishes the chorus under notice as an illustration 
of paganism; and, however difficult to render, equally dull to 
read, would be a conjectural catalogue of technicalities that 
might more or less describe such points of peculiarity as 
strike my attention, but could convey no idea of the spirit, 
by which, truly, the music is characterised, to one who knew 
not the composition. You must become acquainted with 
the chorus; you must remember the artistic refinement that 
characterised the classic age; you must consider the poetical 
glow that, investing all the relations and associations of 
existence, was reflected by the imagination of the Athenian 
people ; you must recollect how every object that affected their 
senses, every impulse that excited their feelings, was regarded 
as typical of some superior power, each of which had to be 
severally besought, according to their supposed concern in the 
various occasions of life ; you must think of the temples and 
the statues, and, still more, of the soft sunny climate, and its 
luxuriant productions by which that people were surrounded, 
and, if then you cannot perceive the exquisitely appropriate 
connexion between the music of Mesdelmoba and the subject it 
illustrates, if you find not that he embodies the true ps om of 
the situation, P soe are a pleasure the poorer, and I can only hope, 
as a requital for your patience in wending through my remar 
that your next musical investigation may be of a work more 
congenial to your taste and more grec by your jud ent. 

ith all their refinement, with all their cultivation, the Greeks 
were, with respect to music, in a state of barbarism ; so we may 
determine from the vestiges of their musical system, the only 
vestiges, that have come down to us in the form of the Gregorian 
chant, or in what are described as the Ecclesiastical Modes in 
musical terminology. It is not here to discuss the seemin, 
anomaly of the Greeks’ exquisite sense of the beautiful in all 
else, but yet insensitiveness to the most beautiful embodied in 
our art, and withal so profound a reverence for this art as to 
name it music, or a concentration of the attributes of all the 
Muses—harmony or a signification of the fitness of Cop. In 
this is the evidence of a yearning for something excelling all 
their other excellence, which it remained for the present age not 
only to develope, but, in a practical sense, truly, to discover; and 
by opening this new region for the exercise of the imagination, 
to afford to this faculty a wider scope for the display of its 
powers, a more delicate medium and a more subtle, through 
which to penetrate into the hearts of those whom it addresses. 
Plato reasoned upon music; we feel it: he yearned for its beauty; 
we find that this beauty embodies every yearning of the human 
heart. 

Now it is not to be supposed that in musically presenting 
what we may well regard as a musical solemnity of the Greeks, 
Mendelssohn has pretended to realize what may have been the 
musical effect of a Greek hymn; I need but to refer your com- 
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mon sense, let me not say your artistic feeling, to the experience 
of the results of the mistaken zeal ef some well-intentioned en- 
thusiasts, in endeavouring to restore into.practical use the dull 
crudities of this unnatural, unphilosophical, unscientific, purely 
artificial, and utterly barbarous system, to prove that such a pre- 
tension would have been most remote from the — purpose 
with which this entire work is conceived—from the artistic excel- 
lence with which this purpose is fulfilled. Not to realize, but to 
idealize,is the province of the poet; and in the exercise of this pro- 
vince has our composer presented, instead of what the Greeks 
might possibly have sung in their religious invocations, what they 
must certainly have felt in singing them. Thus, then, I come round 
to the consideration, that it is in the spirit which characterizes the 
music that its illustrative beauty is to be recognised ; and, if 
a reference to its mysterious solemnity fail to indicate the subtle 
quality that distinguishes the music, this proves the inefficiency 
of words, or at least of my application of them, as an exponenzy 
of musical effects, but it disproves nothing of the effects of the 
music. 

The opening bars of the ode are an index to its general 
character: 
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glowing, almost impassioned in their expression, but, as I have 
already said, solemn and mysterious in their effect, these phrases 
of earnest melody, with its enforcement of very emphatic har- 
mony, in speaking from the heart, speak to the heart in a 
language of sympathy that cannot be misunderstood. <A parti- 
cular point is made upon the word “Aidoneus” (one of the names 
of Pluto), which is pronounced by all the voices in unison, in 
slow repetitions of a low note, without accompaniment, but with 
the harmony of the orchestra introduced at the unaccented part 
of the measure while the last, the diphthong syllable, is sus- 
tained; the effect of this, associated, as it must be, with an idea 
of the awful reverence with which at all times, and most espe- 
cially at the hour of death, the name of the king of the shadow- 
world could only be uttered—the effect of this is truly thrilling, 
and proves the high poetical feeling of the composer, by its most 
timely and most touching simplicity, more a thousandfold than 
could the grandest display of artistic elaboration. However we 
may admire such a musician for his inventive fluency, or such 
another for the practical command of the resources of his art 
there is yet another quality, unavailing, indeed, if uncombined 
with these, but paramount to, if coincident with them, which 
is this same poetical feeling that draws a meaning from 
every subject it illustrates, and thus, so idealizes it as 
not only to elevate the subject in the minds of them who 
contemplate it through this medium, but to exalt their minds, 
and to refine and purify, by quickening their sense of beauty, or 
at least stimulating their power to perceive it. How different 
is this from the practice of word-painting that deforms the works 
of some of the greatest masters of our art, and how equally 
remote from that laborious style of expression which so ex- 
aggerates the sense of every word as to annul the meaning of an 
entire passage! Here is the word of most importance in the 
whole hymn, the word that epitomizes the whole, rendered with 
the most exquisite judgment and by the most appropriate means, 
the most prominent and the most impressive; and thus is Men- 
delssohn shown to be one of the most imaginative, one of the 
most truly poetical writers that have ennobled music and esta- 
blished its superior greatness above the other fine arts. 

As an example of musical excellence, equally striking with 
the poetical reading of the passage I have just been describing, 
let me refer to the novel modulation into the key of C flat that 
follows immediately upon it, from which we hove this very 
original and very beautiful course of progression 






































to lead us back to the original key, preparatory to the very 
exquisite cadence, the first perfect cadence in the key of A flat 
that has occurred, which closes the strophe, 
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where a most charming effect is made by the gradual cessation 
of the accompaniment, which has been augmented by the intro- 
duction of all the instruments upon the harmony that establishes 
the return to the key, whereby the concluding notes are left to 
the voices alone. 

Thus much is assigned to a quartet of solo voices. The Anti- 
strophe, which is, with slight modification, a repetition of the 
game musical ideas, is admirably varied in its effect by the intro- 
duction of the full choir, and, still further, by the engagement 
of the solo quartet in some responsive phrases that are now 
engrafted upon the original. By that subtle art of appropriation 
which is most eminently displayed throughout this entire work, 
the passage that so beautifully illustrates, as I have attempted 
to describe, the shuddering awe with which the dread name of 
the monarch of Hades passes through the thought, is applied 
with scarcely less pertinent effect in a description of the monster 
hound that guards the entrance to the world of shadows 
to the rendering of the words “Watch keeps there,” which 
are thus given with such peculiar mystery as well befits 
the idea of that existence which may be supposed to sym- 
bolise our last eomepe in passing from our living to our 
spiritual existence. There is a very important change of the 
original accentuation, to give force to the pronunciation of the 
“name of Death,” when this fearful offspring of Gaed and 
ag is invoked to receive with gentleness the long-suffering 
(Edipus. 

A short coda, formed upon a phrase of two bars that consti- 
tuted the introductory symphony, and was again employed to 
separate the Strophe from the Antistrophe, concludes the piece 
with solemn stillness, and leaves an impression of the most 
earnest character upon our feelings. 

There is yet to remark upon the singular peculiarity of the 
instrumentation, which shares not a little in the striking indi- 
viduality of effect that especially distinguishes the present ode. 
This is restricted to the tenor and bass instruments only, the 
violoncellos in separate oe, the viola, the bassoons, a horn, a 
bass-trombone, and the double basses, which are disposed in such 
a very original distribution, as to produce a most novel and emi- 
nently characteristic quality of tone that is solemn in its stillness, 
sepulchral in its strange unlikeness to all familiar associations, 
rich, resonant and beautiful as regards its mere sound, and most 
felicitously appropriate to the situation. Thus our composer 
shows himself as great a master of the important art of musical 
coloring as he is ever successful in the conception and develop- 
ment of his ideas, of which the skilful application of this art 
most valuably enhances the effect. &. A. MacFarren, 


(To be continued.) 
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QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 


Wi11s’s Rooms was crowded on Thursday morning by one of 
the most elegant assemblies we have seen at the agreeable 
réunions of the Quartet Association, which is fast rising into 
reputation. The Association has only reached its third season, 
and already it has laid hold on the sympathies of the upper 
classes, to whom chiefly it must look for support. The quartet 

erformers are the same as last seasonnamely, Messrs. Sainton, 

.C. Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, The first concert of the season on 
Thursday had the further attraction of the services of M. Charles 
Hallé, one of the most accomplished pianists of the day, It was 
M. Hallé’s first a nee at these quartet meetings, and he 
was welcomed with unusual warmth. 

The programme of Thursday included one special novelty—a 
quartet by Herr Robert Schumann, the first time of performance 
in this country—in A minor, Op, 41, No. 1, dedicated to Men- 
delssohn. It was played magnificently, but failed to excite the 
least interest. The Quartet is well written, and shows infinite 
eare and elaboration, Herr Schumann seemingly being deter- 
mined that his work should be worthy of the great composer to 
whom it is dedicated. Without asserting so much of it, we are 
bound to acknowledge that the directors of the Quartet Asso- 
ciation were justified in presenting to their subscribers an un- 
known work from a composer who has made so mich stir in the 
musical world, Moreover, the overture to Zaanhauser had been 
a one on the previous Monday at the concert of the New 

hilharmonic Society ; and a quartet by Herr Robert Schumann 
is surely as much entitled to notice as an instrumental prelude 
by Herr Richard Wagner. 

The second piece was Spohr’s 7'rio Concertante for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, No. 1, in E minor, Op, 119, dedicated to 
Madame de Malsbourg. The trio was a great relief after the 
quartet, and its numerous beauties were never more thoroughly 
appreciated, The scherzo—one of the quaintest, most fanciful, 
and, so to tantalising movements ever written, was 
superbly executed by M. Charles Hallé and Signor Piatti, and 
loudly encored, M., Sainton, however, would not interrupt the 
progress of the trio, and at once struck into the brilliant and 
vivacious finale. M. Charles Hallé had but little to do of the 
showy or brilliant kind, in the first two movements, although 
the difficulties are intolerable throughout, In the scherzo and 
Smale, nevertheless, his great powers had full scope, and his 
playing was heard to the greatest advantage. 

he trio was followed by Mendelssohn’s quartet, No. 2, in E 
flat, Op, 12, written in the earliest period of the musician’s 
career, but bearing as maniféstly the stamp of his genius as any 
of the three great quartets in op. 44. ch movement was 
received with delight, and the canzonetta allegretto with acclama- 
tions, The whole quartet was played to perfection. Mr. Hill 
and Signor Piatti, as ato and violoncello, were faultless. 

M. Charles Hallé gave, as a wind-up, Mendelssohn’s presto 
acherzando, which he executed with brilliancy aud consummate 
ease. M. Sainton led the Mendelssohn, po Mr. H. C. Cooper 
the Schumann quartet, We may congratulate these gentlemen 
on this auspicious commencenient of their second season. 








Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The following 
was the programme of the last Classical Chamber Concert, given 
on Thursday, the 27th ult. :— 

Parr I.—Grand Trio (in D, Op. 70, No. 1), Beethoven; Grand 
Sonata, pianoforte and violin (in A minor, Op. 47), dedicated to 
Kreutzer, Beethoven. 

Parr II, Grand Trio, (in D minor, Op. 49), Mendelssohn; Fantasia, 
violoncello, ‘‘ La Favorite,” Piatti; Solo, pianoforte, Nocturne, (in D 
flat, Op. 27), Chopin; Presto scherzando, (in F sharp minor), Mendel- 
ssohn ; Solo, violin, Allegretto (in G), Notturno (in E), Ernst. 

Tn order to gratify his friends and supporters, M. Hallé took 
advantage of the arrival of Herr Ernst, and engaged him to ap- 

t with Signor Piatti at a special concert, in the Town Hall 
m, where most of M. Hallé’s usual subscribers were present. 
Of the concert itself, and the performance of the three great 
artists—it is impossible to speak too highly. The selection was 
admirable, and included, among other things, Beethoven's Trio, 








Op. 70, No. 1, in D, and the Sonata in A minor, for pianoforte 
and violin, of the same composer, dedicated to Kreutzer. Both 
had been given during the past season, but every one seemed 
glad to have the opportunity of hearing Ernst in them, and never 
was he heard to greater advantage or more warmly applauded. 
One of the variations in the andante of the Sonata was éncored; 
and the performance of the whole of it, as of the trio, was first- 
rate on all hands. Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor (No. 1), was 
another hoppy choice, and was admirably executed by MM. Hallé, 
Ernst, and Piatti. The andante was one of the most exquisite 
performances we have ever listened to, and would have been 
encored but for the length of the eoucert. The solo performances, 
which wound up the concert, were equally in their way. 
Nowe cat a Signor Piatti on the violoncello; and few, but 
Mendelssohn himself, could play the Presto Scherzando in F sharp 
minor in the masterly style of M. Charles Hallé, who was not 
less successful in Chopin’s elegant Voecturne in D flat (Op. 27). 
Signor Piatti’s solo was a fantasia of his own on airs from the 
Favorite of Donizetti. Herr Ernst brought the concert to a 
close with two charming bagatelles of his own—AUegretto (in G), 
and Notturno (in E), which he played to perfection. M. Hallé 
accompanied him on the pianoforte, 








THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff*) 





(Continued from page 278.) 
CHAPTER XIV. 
(1781-1782.) 

JoserH IT., as great in his ideas as other sovereigns in 
their actions, had included even the lyrical drama in his 
projects of reform. His lofty spirit of patriotism inspired 
him with the notion of establishing a German Opera, on a 
level with that of the Italians, to whom Germany had 
hitherto been tributary. Having discovered the fitting man 
to liberate his fatherland from a foreign yoke, he summonsed, 
therefore, the best native singers to his capital, and, placing 
them under the direction 6f Mozart, submitted to our hero 
an amusing piece by Bretzner, as the Hibretto for an opera. 
The name of this piece was, Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail, 
oder, Belmonte und Cinstanze. 

The Emperor's intentions were crowned with the most 
brilliant success. The first Gernian opéra worthy of the 
name was enthusiastically received, and soon afterwards 
brought out at the principal theatres in Germany. This 
was the most happy reform effected by Joseph IL., since, at 
least, it was the most lasting. 

In its original form, Bretzner’s play was an operetta, or 
rather a comedy with music. In order to make it into a 
regular opera, Mozart was obliged, in the first instance, to 
apply to a Herr Stephani, who interpolated the new matter 
under the direction of the composer. Every musician, attist, 
and connoisseur, will peruse with the utmost interest the 
letter which Mozart wrote to his father, after he had com- 
menced working at the Znifiihrung. It is one of the most 
valuable fragments of his correspondence, and, perhaps, the 
only instance of his giving himself the trouble to explain 
and analyse his own labours. I will give it entire, but I 
must warn the reader that, in order to understand it 
thoroughly, he must have the whole opera in his memory, 
or, at all events, before his eyes. 

“ Vienna, the 26th September, 1781. 

“The opera, at first, began with a monologue, out of which I 
requested Herr Stephani to make an arietta, and to substitute a 
duet for the small talk of the two personages, after Osmin’s 


* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright. 
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little song. As we intend the part of Osmin for Herr Fischer, 
=a gusnmues an excellent bass velne--nienonge the Archbishop 
told me that he sang too low for a basso, on W: ich I assured him 
that Herr Fischer would sing higher in future—we must take 


a 


advantage of his powers, yas he is a great favourite 
with the public hone This Osmin, however, in the original, has 
one little song, and no more, except a part in the trio and finale. 
T have, therefore, written a new air for him in the first act, and 
he will have another in the second. I have given Herr Stephani 
the whole air, the principal thing—the music—having been 
quite ready before he knew a word of the matter. You have 
only the commencement and the end, which last will produce a 
good effect. Osmin’s rage will be rendered comic, because the 
Turkish music is here introduced. In the working out of the 
air, | have given Herr Fischer an opportunity of displaying his 
fine lower notes. The ‘D’rum bei’m Barte des Propheten, 
ete. is in the same tempo, but with short notes—and, as 
his rage continues to increase, and everyone imagines the 
aria to be at an end, the allegro assai, in a different 
measure and a different key, must produce the best effect; a 
man, in such a violent access of passion, oversteps every limit, 
mark, and boundary, and no longer knows what he is about ;— 
and, just in the same manner, the music must no longer know 
what it is about. As, however, the passions, whether violent or 
the contrary, must never excite disgust by their expression : 
music, under the most harrowing circumstances, should never 
offend the ear, but still afford it pleasure, or, in other words, 
still continue to be music. I have introduced no key opposed to 
F (the key of the aria), and though I have not chosen the 
nearest, D minor, I have selected as good a one, A minor, which 
is further off. Now, do you know how I have rendered Bel- 
monte’s air in A major, ‘O wie iingstlich, O wie feurig,’ ete— 
in which the beating heart is already manifested? I have put 
the violins in octaves. This is the favourite air among all those 
you have heard, and it is so with meas well; it is written 
expressly for Herr Adamberger’s voice. You see the trembling 
and hesitation, the heaving of the breast, in a crescendo; you 
hear the whispering and sighing, in the first violins united, with 
the flute in unison. The chorus of Janissaries is all that can be 
required from a composition of the kind—short, jolly, and 
written precisely to suit the taste of the Viennese. I have 
somewhat sacrificed Constanze’s air to the flexible throat of 
Mademoiselle Cavalieri. I have endeavoured to express as 
much as possible with a strange bravura air, to the words— 
‘Trennung war mein ganzes Loos, und nun schwimmt mein 
Aug’ in Thrinen.’ I have changed the ‘Hui’ into ‘schnell,’ 
thus :—‘ doch wie schnell schwand meine Freude,’ etc. I know 
not what our German poets are thinking of. There is no reason 
why, because they do not understand the stage, where opera is 
concerned, that they should make the different personages speak 
as to a number of pigs. 

“ And now, with regard to the trio—I mean the conclusion of 
the first act. Pedrillo has given his master out for an architect, in 
order that the latter may enjoy an opportunity of meeting his 
Constanze in the garden. The Bashaw has taken him into his 
service; but Osmin, who knows nothing of the matter, is an 
ill-mannered cur, an enemy to all strangers, and, in his character 
of overseer, impertinent, and will not allow them to enter the 
garden. The first part of the scene, as I have sketched it out, 
is very short, and, as the text gave me an opportunity, I have 
set it with tolerable success for three voices. The music, how- 
ever, then begins pianissimo, in the major key, and should be 
taken in very quick time. The end will be noisy indeed, which 
is all that is required for the termination of an act—the more 
noise the better—the shorter the better—so that the audience 
may not grow cold in their applause. The overture is extremely 
short. It alternates throughout between forte and piano, the 
Turkish music being always introduced with the F seg te 
progresses, in this way, through the different keys. I think 
the audience will not be able to fall asleep, when they hear it, 
even should they not have closed their eyes for a single moment 
the night before. 

“But now comes the rub. For more than three weeks, the 
first act has been finished, as well as an air in the second, and 


the drinking duet, which is nothing but a Turkish tattoo ; but I 
can do no more at present, as the whole thing has been turned 
topsy-turvy, and that, too, atmy request, In the commencement 
of the third act, there is a charming quintet, or rather finale, 
which I should prefer at the termination of the second.* In order, 
however, to accomplish this, there must be great changes, and, in 
fact, quite a new plot, so that Stephani is up to his ears in 
work. 

“Now with regard to the words of the opera, As far as 
Stephani is concerned, you are quite right; nevertheless the 
poetry is quite suited to the character of the stupid, ill-mannered 
and malicious Osmin. I am quite aware that this is not the best 
part of the /ibretto, but it agrees so well with my musical ideas, 
which were running in my head for a long time previous, that 
it pleases me, as a natural consequence, and I will make a wager 
that nothing is missed at the representation. With regard to the 

oetry already in the piece, I have really no reason to condemn it. 

Imonte’s air—‘O wie ingstlich,’ etc., could scarcely be written 
better for musical effect. The aria, too, especially the first part, 
is not bad, with the exception of the ‘Hui,’ and ‘Kummer ruht 
in meinem Schoss’+ (For grief cannot repose);—and I know 
that in some operas it is absolutely necessary for the music to 
play the part of an obedient child. Why do the Italian comic 
operas please everywhere, in spite of all the wretched stuff con- 
tained in the Uibretto—even in Paris, as I myself have seen ? 
Why—because the music holds undivided sway, and makes 
everything else forgotten. How much more successful, then, 
must an opera be, = we the plot is well worked out, while the 
words are written with a view to the music alone, and, not for 
the sake of some wretched rhyme (these rhymes, by Heaven, do 
nothing but injure a theatrical representation, whatever it may 
be), for which words, and even stanzas, are stuck in, and wholly 
ruin the composer’s ideas. Verse is indispensable to music—but 
rhyme, mere rhyme, most damaging. ose gentlemen who 
write so pedantically must inevitably fail, and the music with 
them. en a good composer, who understands the stage, and 
is able himself to give some hints, happens to associate with that 
rara avis, a modest poet, there is no cause to be apprehensive 
about the applause of the ignorant. I almost look upon poets 
in the light of trumpeters, with their professional tom-foolery ; 
if we composers were always so closely to follow rules (which 
when we knew nothing better, were very good for us), we should 
write as much bad music as the poets e worthless books, I 
think I have now talked quite enough nonsense to you.” 

Had I the inclination, I might write a whole volume in 
the way of comment on this letter. I shall, however, content 
myself with a few deductions, to which I may subsequently 
have occasion to refer. 

In the first place, it will be remarked how well Mozart 
was able to guide his authors, or rather to teach them their 
trade, performing himself the most important part of their 
work. If the reader is thoroughly acquainted with the 
music of the Entfihrung, it cannot possibly have escaped his 
notice that the most original character in the piece, and one 
of the most genuine creations of the comic muse, in a word, 
Osmin, was entirely the composer's own. Without the duet 
and the two wonderful airs which Mozart has given him, and 
the chief poetical features of which he dictated tothe author 
of the libretto, Osmin, musically speaking, would never have 
existed. Yet Mozart had nothing but his ear to enable him 
to judge of the verses, and nothing but his straightforward 
good sense to help him to decide on the action of the drama, 
His ear, however, never deceived him where harmony was 
concerned ; and his good sense assumed the form of high 
literary and critical intelligence, wherever it was necessary 
in the opera to dictate the relations of his own art with that 
of the dramatist, in the most favourable, and, indeed, the only 
good, and only true way for a musician. An analysis of the 





* The second act concludes with a quartet, and not with a quintet. 
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airs of Osmin and Belmont show with what mature delibera- 
tion the composer set to work, and what importance he 
attached to the expression of the music in connection with 
the words. But, while he made everything subordinate to 
dramatic truth, which he adopted as the rational basis of his 
operas, he shows us, at the same time, the modifications 
necessary in carrying it out, so that it may not be applied 
wholly without control, or, at least, in an exaggerated 
manner. The music, he says, even in the most terrible 
situations, should always be agreeable to the ear—always 
continue to be music. This, too, is a reason why Mozart's 
operas cannot be systematically classed with the French 
operas of the old school, including those of Gluck, or with 
those of the Italians, either ancient or modern. The princi- 
ples of harmony which he invariably observed in his classical 
works, completely separate them from those of the first- 
mentioned school, which, in straining after dramatic effect, 
frequently missed its aim and went beyond it, as must ine- 
vitably be the case where music ceases to be music, and 
degenerates into mere screaming for the voices,and unmeaning 
noise for the orchestra. The truest possible rendering of 
the sense of the words, and the adaptation of the music to 
the various characters and situations distinguish Mozart’s 
operas no less remarkably from those of the Italian masters, 
who too often use the text as a mere connecting thread, the 
costumes as adjuncts of a masquerade, and the situations as 
nothing else than the means of displaying the talents of the 
individual singers, according to the fashion or taste of the 
period. 

Various obstacles caused the representation of the new 
opera to be postponed until the 12th of July, 1782; but 
Mozart lost nothing by the delay. Belmonte wnd Constanze 
was received with the greatest applause, and most of the 
pieces were encored. There was a pretty strong cabal, but 
those who composed it were afraid to let their disapprobation 
be heard through such unanimous applause and bravos. The 
number of the well-inclined was too considerable for any 
opposition to be made with impunity. The members of the 
cabal, however, consoled themselves with the hope of being 
more successful another time ; and their hope was realized, 
when Figaro’s Hochzeit was afterwards produced. It is 
probable that attempts had been made to ruin the Entfiihrung 
in the Emperor’s opinion, which was all the easier for the 
flatterers among the musicians about him, since Joseph him- 
self pretended to the character of a connoisseur. After the 
performance, the Emperor ordered Mozart to be summonsed 
to his presence. “There are” said he, “a great many 
notes in your opera, my good Mozart.” “Just as many, 
your majesty,” replied our hero, “as there ought to be.” 
“ How remarkable!” observes Herr Von Nissen. “ When 
Napoleon heard the admirable composition on the death of 
General Hoche, he addressed these very words of the 
Emperor Joseph, to its composer, who, in turn, replied in the 
same terms as Mozart.” 

Prague was the only city in the world where Mozart’s works 
were appreciated, in his lifetime, as they were by posterity, 
twenty years after his death. Professor Niemetschek, the 
author of an anecdotal biography of our hero, describes the 
great sensation created by the Lntfiihrung in the capital of 
Bohemia, and among all true judges. 


“Every one was carried away, every one lost in astonishment 
at the new harmonies, the original and, until then, undreamt 
of passages for the wind instruments. It seemed as if all that 

hitherto been heard and known was now unworthy to be 
called music,” 








Such success necessarily gave uneasiness to those whose 
self-love was hurt by Mozart's national triumph, and whose 
credit, or means of existence, was threatened by it. That 
Mozart had a great number of enemies, is a fact needing no 
confirmation, since, besides exciting jealousy by his reputa- 
tion, which was increasing every day, he was reproached for 
his somewhat blunt and uncompromising candour and for that 
love of criticising others so evident in his letters, and which 
he never restrained, even in company. Mozart spoke boldly 
and without reserve of every one and everything, as if his 
own extraordinary talent were not of itself a sufficiently 
mortal offence for those on whose works and playing he pro- 
nounced unfavourable opinions. Among the Italian com- 
posers at Vienna, there were some who saw far enough into 
the future to feel convinced that Mozart would ultimately be 
their ruin; that his German opera was the first blow dealt 
at the universal supremacy of Italian music, and that these 
German barbarians would end by wresting the musical sceptre 
from their hands, as their forefathers had already swayed 
the sceptre of the world. The wounds thus inflicted upon 
the national pride of the Italians, driven from their last 
entrenchments, and touched in their most vulnerable part, 
were, naturally, deep and incurable. A great many German 
musicians, whose silly vanity rendered them jealous of Mozart, 
made common cause with the Italians. Of all the instances 
of hate and enmity towards the great man, however, only 
one has become historical; that of Salieri, a pupil of Gluck, and 
a more learned musician than any other operatic composer 
among his own countrymen. Salieri was naturally Mozart's 
most implacable foe. The flattering error of judgment which 
caused the Parisians to mistake Salieri’s opeta, Die Danaiden, 
for the composition of Gluck, his position as first capellmeister 
at the Imperial court, his great reputation, and his many 
dramatic triumphs, all combined to increase his hatred of a 
young man, who, though without official title or appoint- 
ment, and a poor music-master, Salieri could not fail to 
perceive, surpassed himself as he did everyone else. Soon 
afterwards, much more redoubtable enemies, possessing the 
means of vengeance in their hands, or, rather, throats, 
swelled the hostile phalanx, already sufficiently formidable. 
I allude to the Italian singers, who fought pro aris et focis, 
in the cause of their maestri. They had it in their power 
to do Mozart great harm, and did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. Were the others less fortunate? Have we no 
black deed to record of those colleagues of Mozart, against 
whom he had such just cause of complaint? If we are to 
believe a tradition which, even at the present day, finds an 
echo in some breasts, one of these—Salieri—rendered him- 
self infamous by a dreadful act. According to the report, 
he poisoned Mozart. Luckily for the honour of Italian 
musicians, this tradition is as destitute of foundation as of 
probability; as stupid as it is horrible. No; hate alone, 
now-a-days, very seldom begets such crimes among the 
educated classes. It does not declare itself in murders, 
poisonings, or any other melo-dramatic effects and catas- 
trophes. O! happy age, that hast diffused thine intellectual 
light even over those who hate most heartily! Enemies 
should speak, shake hands, whisper in each other's ears, 
become intimate acquaintances, professional colleagues or 
brothers in Apollo, and meet and visit, as Mozart used to 
meet and visit Salieri, who always received him cordially. 
The devil, however, loses nothing by this alteration in their 
line of policy. Instead of physically, men are now morally 
assassinated, and, in the art of moral poisoning, Mozart's 
enemies were proficients, They employed, however, 80 
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much strategic skill in their machinations, that our hero 
appears to have experienced the consequences without ever 
discovering their secret reasons. In exactly the same 
manner, and in spite of his favourable prospects, his plans 
of enduring success in Mannheim and Munich had been 
thwarted by persons who always remained invisible. Thus, 
again, neither he nor his biographers have ever thoroughly 
explained why Joseph IL. although. he admired Mozart's 
talent, and entertained feelings of kindness for him per- 
sonally, accorded him nothing but mere empty fayour. It 
was not, however, sufficient for Mozart’s enemies in Vienna 
to deprive him of the Imperial patronage, and the hopes of an 
official appointment; the public, in this case, might have 
compensated him for the obliviousness of the Court; they 
determined to ruin him equally in the estimation of the 

ublic. But how was this to be most readily accomplished 1 
tt would have been a difficult matter to depreciate 
his playing; his enemies would have even had a better 
chance by attacking his compositions, although to attempt 
that was still rather hazardous, where there were so many 
ears that hate had not struck deaf. But could not the 
man be made to suffer for the artist? As a man, however, 
Mozart was one of the best, the most noble and most reason- 
able of God’s creatures. No matter; when envy, unable to 
find other means, resolves to attack the morals and character 
of its victim, it neyer meets with one who is quite invulner- 
able. After his professional labours, Mozart fled to amuse- 
ment ; his heart was not invulnerable to the temptations of 
love: he was fond, too, of the sparkling draught, which ex- 
cites the nerves of the musician and of the poet. His purse, 
always open to his friends, whom he might have selected with 
more judgment, was, not to conceal the truth, often empty, 
and almost alwayslight. He borrowed money in all directions, 
and frequently at usurious rates of interest. Much less than 
this would have sufficed to paint him in the blackest colours 
—to represent him as a drunkard, a profligate, and a reck- 
less spendthrift. Envy, therefore, lent its microscope to the 
public, and the latter, impelled by curiosity, looked through 
itat Mozart. Many pious, clever people shook their heads, 
apparently deeply grieved, but, in reality, highly de- 
lighted, at a discovery always agreeable to men of 
mediocre abilities, even if they are not envious. There 
is nothing more consoling to some people than thé 
power of gaying to themselves: “We certainly don’t pos- 
sess the talent and genius of this man, but, for all 
that, we do not consider ourselves less fortunate in not 
resembling him.” The reports in circulation against Mozart 
were, therefore, believed by some who were creduloys, by 
others, who wished to believe them, and by the majority who 
did not think it worth while to sift the matter to the bottom. 
The enemies of Mozart, like true calumniators, reckoned 
on this indifference to attain their ends, Their victory 
was complete, so much so, indeed, that traces of it are still 
observable, being, I fear, indelible. It is in vain for the 
biographer to let Mozart's deeds speak for themselves ; it is 
in vain for him to assert that one who died so young, and 
whose works are alone sufficient to form a whole library of 
music, could have devoted very little time to his pleasures ; 
that a husband, passionately fond of his wife and fondly 
cherished in return—who, moreover, in the course of nine 
years was the father of six children—could hardly have 
been a thorough profligate ; that am artist whose company 
was universally sought, and daily admitted into the highest 
circles, could not have been an habitual drunkard. On the 
contrary, if anything ought to excite astonishment, it is that 





the father of a family, with an income scarcely equal to that 
of a tradesman in middling circumstances, who was in no 
instance mean, who lent his friends money, without any pros- 
pect of its ever being returned, and who could yet find suffi- 
cient to send, from time to time, thirty or forty ducats to his 
old father—if, I repeat, anything ought to excite astonishment, 
it is that such a man, at his death, did not leave more debts 
behind him than amounted to the miserable sum of 3,000 
florins! No matter ; in the eyes of the many, who will not 
be taught better, Mozart must always pass for a worthless 
reprobate, 

The feeling of hatred towards our hero did not even sink 
with him into the grave. In addition to the immortal 
legacy he bequeathed the world in his works, he left behind 
him a widow and two young children. Like love, hate has 
its articles of belief. Hate and love believe, respectively, that 
the persecution or the kind treatment of those in whom, as 
it were, a departed existence is continued, touches certain 
chords which, perhaps, may vibrate even in death. In all 
probability, we are justified in concluding that the position 
of Mozart’s widow would have interested a prince like 
Leopold I1., although we know that the state of affairs, at 
the period of his accession to the throne, compelled him, 
above all things, to adopt a course of strict economy. But 
what was really the case? A cipher was added to the 
amount of Mozart's debts, which, thus villanously falsified, 
terrified the Emperor, as it was expected it would. A lady 
of high rank, formerly a pupil of Mozart, discovered this 
atrocity, and informed his widow of it. The latter directly 
solicited an audience of the Emperor. Her request being 
granted, she explained the real state of matters, and imme- 
diately obtained a yearly pension of two hundred and fifty 
florins. Her friends, also, were enabled to pay our hero's 
debts out of the proceeds of a concert, the amount of which 
the Emperor generously guaranteed. 

I have anticipated the natural order of events, because I 
had to speak of men who exercised so great an influence on 
Mozart’s fate, not by actions, which would have been 
accurately traced, one after the other, but by secretly 
combined plots, and unvarying readiness to injure him. I 
was desirous of recording as quickly as possible, and then dis- 
missing for ever, all that was connected with this unhappy 
subject. 

[Zo be continued.} 








Mr. Nzate’s First Moryine Concert,—The Hanover Square 
Rooms were crowded on Thursday morning, the attraction being 
a very excellent programme provided by Mr. Neate, one of our 
oldest and most respected professors of the pianoforte. The first 
part opened with Mozart’s quartet in G minor, for piano, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, played by Messrs. Neate, Blagrove, R. 
Blagrove, and Lucas; aw, ln 4 pianoforte sonata, in G (No. 
1 of Op. 29), executed by Neate; an aria by Haydn, and a 
song by Weber. The quartet was well played, and Mr. Neate, 
in Beethoven's sonata, showed himself quite familiar with the 
oars music of the classical school. In the second 

endelssohn’s early pianoforte quartet in C minor (No. 1 of Op. 
1), for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, was a great treat 
to the lovers of good music, since it is very rarely heard, Mr, 
Neate played a fantasia of his own composition on “Rule 
Britannia,” which was honoured with the warmest proval 
Miss Messent sung a highly pleasing canzonet (M.S. , by Mr. 
Neate, called “ The little Trout,” and Miss Dolby introduced a 
charming song by Mr. Henry Leslie, entitled “Oh, let Me sing 
to Thee.” In the first. part, Mr. Herberte sang the air from 
Luryanthe, “Sot Airs around Me.” The concert was a ver: 
agreeable one, 
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Paris—(From our own Correspondent).—Rossini’s Guillawme 
Tell has been revived at the Grand Opéra. Mdlle. Marie Dussy 
made her first appearance as Mathilde, and acquitted herself to 
the satisfaction ot the audience. She has been re-engaged for 
two years, and will sing the parts formerly sustained by Mdlle. 
Nau, who is going to America. The general performance of the 
opera was not very g M. Gueymard was fatigued, and M. 

orelli out of his element in the part of the Swiss patriot. 
Moreover, the manner in which the singers took upon themselves 
to alter Rossini’s music, was in extreme bad taste, to say the 
least of it. Beatrice di Tenda, which has not been produced for 
some years, the last time it was performed having been under 
M. Vatel’s management, was revived at the Italiens last week. 
Mad. Frezzolini distinguished herself both as an actress and a 
singer in the part of the heroine ; and Sig. Gardoni was excel- 
lent as) Orombello, the Duchess’s rejected lover. The Opéra- 
Comique has revived Le Songe d’une Nuit d Eté, of M. Ambroise 
Thomas, Mdlle. Lefebre being the Elizabeth. In 1850, when 
this opera was in active rehearsal, Mdme. Ugalde declared that 
she had lost her voice, on which Mdlle. Lefebre undertook to 
supply her place, and in ten days was perfect in the part of the 
Queen. M. Faure undertook the part of Falstaff, the other even- 
ing, instead of M. Battaille, the original representative. Last 
Wednesday, the Emperor and Empress honoured the performance 
by their presence. At the Thédtre Lyrique, La Reine d'un 
Jour has been revived, with Mad. Meillet as Francine Camu- 
sat, a réle which was “ created” by Mad, Jenny Colon, The revival 
was successful, as was that of Patr’s Maitre de Chapelle, with 
Mdlle, Garnier as Gertrude. M, Levassor’s Zunch has come off 
at last. It was a great success, and lasted so long that it might 
almost have. been called a dinner, commencing at two o’clock and 
finishing at six. M. Schulhoff gave his second concert at the 
Salle Herz to. a brilliant and numerous audience, M. Henri 
Herz has given a concert with M, Servais, the violoncellist, who 
executed M. Gounod’s fiddle Méditation sur le prélude de Bach, on 
the graver instrument, which did not improve it. M. Gounod is 
said to be meditating another méditation on another of Bach’s 

reludes! Concerts have also been given by Mad. Sabatier : 

dile; Joséphine Martin ; MM. Stamaty and Kriiger ; M. Gold- 
beck and Mad. Philibert ; M. Léon Le Cieux ; MM. Jacquard 
and Seligmann ; the brothers Lionnet; and M. Lamazou. At 
the grand féte given by the Princess Mathilde,and honoured 
by the presence of the Emperor and Empress, all the high digni- 
taries of State, and the members of the corps di aque, the 
programme was entirely composed of the works of the poet- 
musician, M, Nadaud, An elegant theatre had. been constructed 
in the large drawing room for the performance of the little comic 
opera Le y Bites Vieuxtemps, after which M. Nadaud, at the re- 
quest of their Majesties, sat down at the piano, and ge ong several 
of his minor compositions. On the conclusion of the fée, the 
artistes: engaged in Decteur Viewstemps received. presents from 
the Princess Mathilde. 

M. Adolphe Sax has been appointed Fucteur d’instruments de 
musique de la. maison militaire de? Empereur. The gross receipts 
of the first. twenty-five. representations of the Ztoile du Nord 
produced a sum total. of 155,000. franes, being 6,200 francs for 
each representation. Of this sum, the authors have received 
21,700 francs, and the hospitals 14,090 francs. Talking of 
receipts, I may add that the gross amount of money taken at all 
the theatres: during the month of March was: 1,267,696 francs. 
The brothers Ferdinand and: Amédée van der Huevel have been 
specially engaged as accompanyists, by Duprez, for his Zhédtre- 
école. 


Vienna—(From our own Correspondent)—Mad. Maywood 
has made her début at the Imperial Opera,in M. Perrot’s ballet 
of Faust, and was favourably received. La Cenerentola and 
Rigoletto have been revived.—At the Hofburgtheater, Weber’s 
Jubel-Ouverture was performed in honour of the Emperor’s 
nuptials, Herr Lindpaintner’s music to Schiller’s Lied von der 
Glocke wes, also. given under the direction of Herr Titl, the 
composer. The, entertainments concluded with Die Huldigung 
Ocsterreichs, and the national, melody,—M. Géraldy’s concert 
came off the other day in the room of the Musikverein, when he 





attempted some of Schubert's Lieder, and was anything but suc- 
cessful. Mozart’s “Non pid andrai,” and Le views Caporal, 
were better suited to him.—Friiulein Emma Staudach (who was 
in London last season), played two or three Salonstiicke on the 
piano—Herr Schulhoff’s Carneval von Venedig among the 
number. 

_ Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s popularity seems to be inereas~ 
ing every day. I will not attempt to describe the enthusiasm 
she excites, but content myself with informing you the room of 
the Musikverein is not spacious enough to contain those who 
desire to obtain admission when she sings. At her fourth concert, 
she gave Susanna’s air from the second act of The Marriage of 
Figaro, the air of Alice from Robert le Diable, Herr Mangold’s 
Zwiegesang, and a Swedish Hirtenlied by Berg, and was applauded 
“to the echo.” I thought the “bravos” would never cease. 
She was not so fortunate in a song composed by Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, but the fault did not lie with her. Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, with Herren Joseph Hellmesberger and Schlesinger, 
played the first movement of a pianoforte trio by Schubert, the 
variations sérieuses in D minor of Mendelssohn, a nocturne of 
Chopin, and La Tarentelle of M. Thalberg. At her fifth concert, 
five days later, Mad. Goldschmidt repeated the air, “ Und ob die 
Wolke sie verhiille,” which was so enthusiastically received on a 
former occasion. She also sang, “ Come per me sereno,” from the 
Sonnambula, Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” and the 
Lied by Herr Taubert, which she had already introduced at her 
first concert: “Ich muss nun einmal singen.” Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt performed a sonata of Beethoven, and two Etudes of his 
own composition, on the pianoforte. Herr Otto von Kénigsliw, 
a violinist of talent, played an Andante cantabile by Ernst, which 
obtained great a Mad. Goldschmidt doesnot go to Prague, 
butto Pesth, whither she has been especially invited. She intends 
passing the summer at some watering place, and will now posi- 
tively not go to London. 

On the 27th of April there was a solemn service sung by the 
Domchorverein in the church of St. Anne, to celebrate the mar- 
riage of his Majesty the Emperor. The Sixth Grand Mass and a 
chorus of Haydn, and an “ Ave Maria,” by Franz Schubert, 
were the pieces selected for the occasion. By letters patent of 
his Imperial Majesty, the Verein zur Beférderung der Tonkiinst 
in Galizien has been reorganized and already commenced opera- 
tions. The statutes ofthe Verein are contained in seventeen para- 
graphs, printed and published in the German and Polish lan- 
guages. The object ofthe association is, by the foundation of a 
school, called the Conservatorium, to enco' ea taste for music, 
and to educate organists, singers, male and female, orchestral 
instrumentalists, and, in cases of extraordinary talent, solo 
players. It also purposes giving public concerts, at which the 
pupils will appear, both as soloists and otherwise. The Verein 
will consist. of a protector and his substitute, six curators, and 
the members, the latter being divided into contributing, work- 
ing, and honorary members, All members have the right of 
being present, and voting at the general meetings of the associa- 
tion, and of proposing new measures. They al8o enjoy the 
privilege of attending the concerts of the association, and all 
public performances of the pupils. Any member engaging’ to 
belong to the. Verein for ten years, and paying down a sum of at 
least a hundred florins towards the school fund, can-claim,durin 
the above-mentioned period, the right of having a pupil educate 
in the school for the space of six years. Any one can become a 
contributing member by engaging to pay an annual sum of not 
less than six florins for ten years, The business of the associa- 
tion will be conducted by a committee chosen from among the 
members, and consisting of the president, six committeemen, a 
director of the concerts, and a director of the Conservatorium 
The president and three committeemen will be elected from the. 
class of contributing members, and the other three from that of 
the working members, for three years, at the expiration of which 
they are eligible for re-election. A general meeting of all the 
members will be summonsed annually to take into consideration 
the state of the association, its pecuniary position, the progress 
of the school, and other matters of importance. At the general 
meeting, held on the 4th December, 1853, Herr von Hopilingen- 
Bergendorf was elected president, The school opened for sing- 
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ing, and those for instruction on the violin and violoncello, on the 
lst May, Mad. La Roche being appointed sin «angers for 
the young ladies, and Herr Smaciarzynski for the boys and men. 
Herren Braun and Wollmann are entrusted with instruction on 
the violin and violoncello. 

Berix.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The greatest, and, 
in fact, almost the only novelty at the Opera House, since I last 
wrote, has been the début of Friulein Krall from the Hoftheater 
in Vienna. She has a soft and expressive voice, but it is not 
quite strong enough for our Opera House. On Sunday, Herr 
Theodore Formes played Masaniello in Auber’s Die Stumme von 

Portici, and Fraulein Taglioni, Fenella.—In the way of concerts 
we have had, this week, Liwe’s oratorio of the Svebenschiifer, 
performed by Wendel’s Gesangverein, for some charitable 
purpose——The new Berlin Liedertafel gave a matinée in the 
Miiderscher Saal, where Herr W. Pfeiffer also gave a concert, 
and played scarcely anything save his own compositions, I did 
not stay till the end—The King of Prussia has presented the 
large gold medal of the Arts and Sciences to the young violinist 
Herr enty Wieniawski, in return for the dedication of a violin 
concerto, so favourably received by the Berlin public. Herr 
H. Dam’s oratorio, Die Siindfluth, is announced in the concert- 
room of the Royal Opera House, onthe 10th. It was given for 
the first time in Berlin in the year 1849, and, since that period, 
has not been performed. We are also promised Bach’s Passion- 
Musik of St. Matthew by the members of the Singakademie.— 
Jihn’s Gesangverein held its two hundredth meeting on the 23rd 
of April. Since the 4th of November, 1845, the members of 
this association have sung every other Sunday, and in that 
period performed above one hundred and thirty different 
choruses, with and without solos, and also a great number of 
solo Gesangstiicke—During Easter week, the small Kapelle of 
the Royal Domchor, under the direction of Herr Neithardt, per- 
formed, in the Royal Chapel of Charlottenburg, a psalm by 
Dupuis, as it is played in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, The 
Princess of Prussia had obtained a score from Prince Albert, 
in his Royal Highness’s own hana. 

Dorrtrecut.—Madlle. Rosalie Spohr, the harpist, has just 
finished her tour in Holland, where, in all the principal towns, 
she has obtained great success, by her spirited and elegant 
execution of some of the best works of Parish Alvars and 
Charles Oberthiir. Madlle. Spohr is a niece of Dr. Louis Spohr, 
and leaves this country to return to her native town, Brunswick, 
and from thence to go to Brussels and London. 

Ferrara.—Letters from Ferrara state that Signor Marchesi 
has been performing at the Opera, after having been some time 
in Florence. He has been singing in Ernani, Donizetti’s Bettly, 
and other pieces. Miss Cellini, an English young lady, a pupil 
of Madame Marchesi-Graumann, recently made her début, as a 
concert singer, at Ferrara. 

Stettin.—Herr Tichatscheck has appeared in Die Jiidin, Robert 
der Teufel, Tannhaiiser, and Maurer und Schlosser. The opera of Die 
Grossfiirstin has been favourably received. 

Mayence.—Das Thal von Andorra (Le Val d’Andorre) has been 
given here for the first time. 

Danzic.—Dr. Spohr’s Faust has been revived for the benefit of 
Herr Kaufhold. 

Sturreart.—In the last Abonnements-Concert, Herr J. Albert's 
symphony in C minor was very well performed. A short time since 
the Stuttgarter Liederkranz gave Seaddiecbete Antigone and Gidipus 
in Colonos. Mad. Marlow has appeared as the Queen in the Huguenots. 
Mad. von Marra has also been successful. 

Monicu.—At the last quartet soirée of Herren Monter and Lauter- 
bach, Herr Speidel, the pianist, played Mendelssohn’s quartet in B 
minor. This was the first time it had been heard in Munich since 
Mendelssohn himself played it in 1832.—A grand musical festival 
will take place at Ulm, under the direction of Herr Speidel, to inaugu- 
rate the new monster organ with 100 registers in the Cathedral. Among 
other works, Handel’s oratorio of Sampson will be performed. 

BREMEN.—Madlle. Milanollo, the violinist, has appeared here with 
her accustomed success, 

CassrEt.—Dr. Spohr’s Faust has been revived, with the recitatives 
composed for the Royal Italian Opera in London, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Mainze.—Herr Wagner's Lohengrin h 
produced, under the direction of Herr Honan, yor: 





Hanover.—On Easter Monday, Herr Lachner’s Catharina Cornaro 
was produced at the theatre, in honour of his Maeeye birthday. It 
is to be followed by Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. Mesdemoiselles 
Ney and Johanna Wagner will shortly appear for a limited number of 
nights. 

Kérnen.—At the fifth subscription concert there was a performance 
in honour of Friedrich Schneider, The proceeds were handed over to 
his family, 

Hamsureu.—M. L. Lacombe has given three pianoforte concerts, 
Mdlle, Milanollo has taken with her a talented boy, H. Schradick, 
eight years old, to place at her own expense in the Brussel’s Conser- 
vatory. 

Prstu.—Herr Steger, the tenor, from Vienna, has been very suc- 
cessful as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor. 











Erratuom.—ZJn the notice of Mr. WauteEr Macrarren’s first 
chamber concert, for “the adagio, if anything, is too beau- 
tiful,” read “too tuneful.” 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 6rn, 1854. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I composed the following letter with the intention 
of forwarding it to one of the great morning papers, but, on 
reflection, I came to the conclusion that there would be no 
chance of its being inserted. If it be not too lengthy for 
your columns, and you find it worth your notice, I shall feel 
flattered by your publishing it in your next number; if not, 
pray leave it for me at the office, and I shall try its fate 
elsewhere.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. 

P.S.—I enclose my card. 

To the Editor of 


Sir,—Though but a humble member of the musical pro- 
fession, I trust that you will pardon a minute’s intrusion on 
your time, the being for all the world, not for particular 
classes, and musicians forming a very considerable item in 
the population of this country. The French have several 
papers exclusively musical in Paris alone, and all the great 
papers have a feuilleton weekly on musical matters, and yet 
the French are not a more musical people than the English, 
who have only one musical journal for all the empire, and 
whose great organs of public opinion have, till recently, 
bestowed but small attention on subjects of musical interest. 
The British musician has no advocate in the British press, 
and yet he forms a part of the community, pays his taxes, direct 
and indirect, and helps the general civilization of society by 
the popularization of a beautiful and humanizing art. Why 
should music be destitute of that which is so necessary to the 
other arts and sciences—a literature? Why should the drama 
find a hundred tongues to speak, a hundred pens to write its 
praises, while music has not one? Is the study of music one 
which requires, in a smaller ratio, the application of intellect 
and thought? On the contrary, to be a great musician, 
demands the most prodigal gifts that Heaven can bestow. 
While there is no art more lovely, there is no science more 
divine and true. Where music is cultivated with most 
succes: is in the country of philosophy and poetry—in 
Germany. Can this be denied ? In Germany there is a musical 
paper in every little town, and the musician, no less than the 
politician and the man of letters, can find amusement and 
instruction over his breakfast table on the subject nearest 
to his heart—dearest to his sympathies—on the subject 
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which lends his ideas of the beautiful a form and an ex- 
pression. But here, in this mighty country, where one news- 
paper makes as much as twelve of the German prints, the 
poor musician may look long in vain over a table piled with 
journals for one about that art which is the mistress of his 
soul. It is true there are writers whose province it is to 
notice musical performances; and who notice them as they 
occur—but how? Alas! for the most part, they seldom 
utter a word, they seldom convey an idea that finds a 
response in the mind of the musician, who throws down his 
paper in sorrow, sick at heart to find his art neglected or 
misunderstood by that mighty press, which sways the destinies 
of the mightiest empire that the history of the world can 
mention, and which, were the rights of classes properly con- 
sidered, should represent and advocate the interests of 
musicians with as much fervour and perseverance as that of 
any other part of the great commonwealth. 

Sir, are we not human? Is it because we play a fiddle, or 
compose an opera, honestly to earn our daily bread, and con- 
tribute our mite to the common weal—s it for this that we are 
to be sifted out of the great body of society, as chaff from 
a load of wheat? We are, nevertheless, a strong and 
populous class—perhaps a twelfth of the whole community. 
Suppose we were to come to the determination to live apart 
from the rest of society, could. society do without us? I 
much query if it could—nay, I will go further, I am certain 
it could not. What argument is there, then, for throwing us 
aside like so much useless lumber ? 

Another reason is this. The great popular source of 
recreation is Music. Can you then, Sir, be blind to the 
enormous importance that attaches to its influence being 
rightly exercised? Is not mental food as well worth con- 
sidering as bodily? All the world drinks water; it is 
necessary, then, that water shall be good ; and it is beneath 
no statesman to busy himself about its quality, lest the 
public be poisoned by deleterious liquid. All the world 
hears music, but the mere sensation of hearing is not 
the sum of its influence. The memory retains it—the taste 
is formed by what the memory cherishes ; is it not, then, 
imperative that the taste shall be guided by wise instructors, 
that it be not vulgar and debasing? The object of music is 
not to gratify sensually, but to delight intellectually, and 
thereby to elevate the morality and purify the mind of the 
hearer. I could write volumes, but as I have some hope 
you will publish my letter, I will not intrude unwarrantably 
on your space. It is merely my wish to impress upon you 
the fact that a very large class of the British community is 
almost overlooked by the government, whose object should be 
to legislate for the interests of all classes. 

Ere concluding, I must beg you to believe that I have 
watched with delight the recent evidences of altered feeling 
towards us. The great journals seem at last to be impressed 
with a notion that we are somebody and our art of some 
consequence. Men of enthusiasm, if not of acquirement and 
taste, are now employed in most of them, and a new musical 
work of importance is no longer dismissed in a short paragraph 
as an accident, or an anecdote of a toad in a stone. Still 
there is much to be effected ; and you, Sir, whose musical 
criticisms are not only written with ability and candour, but 
are scholarlike and sensible, treating the matter with a full 
comprehension of its meaning, might set the example, and 
win the gratitude of thousands of your readers. 

Offering many apologies for this intrusion, I beg leave, Sir, 
to subscribe myself with respect, your servant and admirer. 

Ay Enetiso Mosiciay. 


MDLLE. SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—You criticise Mdlle. Cruvelli for omitting the air, 
“Quando guerrier,” from the first act of the opera of Otello. 
Mdlle. Cruvelli was quite justified; there is no such air, and, 
indeed, no aria d’entrata in Rossini’s score—I am, &e., 

A Svusscriser To THE OPERA, 

London, May 4, 1854. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Otello was repeated for the second time on Saturday, and was 
altogether a more complete and finished performance than that 
of Thursday. Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, who was somewhat care- 
ful and reserved on the first night, gave way to her every 
impulse on Saturday, and a more exquisite representation of 
Desdemona was never witnessed. Even the last act, in which 
she was so touching and beautiful on Thursday, showed improve- 
ment ; and, indeed, a greater treat to the lovers of passionate 
singing and legitimate acting has rarely been afforded to the 
habitués of the Royal Italian Opera. Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli did 
not introduce the aria d’intrata, sung b . Grisi and 
others, for the best of all possible reasons as it now appears, viz., 
because it does not belong to the opera. True, but little oppor- 
tunity is afforded the singer in the first act for display, and the 
omission of an attractive opening song may be detrimental to 
first impressions, which, with most audiences, go a great way. 
Malle. Cruvelli, nevertheless, was justified in omitting, or, rather, 
in not interpolating the air; and, after all, the gradual interest 
which is won for Desdemona, according to Rossini’s treatment of 
the character, is more beautiful and poetic, and, we may add, Shak- 
sperian. To make a grand heroine of the “ gentle Desdemona ” is 
opposed to all received notions of that sweetest of female 
creations. 

Signor Tamberlik was as great as ever in Otello, and Signor 
Ronconi equally fine in Iago. The grand duet in Act II. again 
produced a furore, was again encored, and the two singers again 
recalled at the end. To conclude, the performance created a 
real enthusiasm, and Mdlle, Sophie Cruvelli was recalled at the 
end of the first two acts, and a third time with Sig. Tamberlik, 
at the termination of the opera, and was received with unani- 
mous and genuine — The theatre was full. 

On Tuesday the Liisir d’ Amore was repeated ; with selections 
from the favourite ballet, Ze Diable & Quatre, for the first time 
this season. Mad. Bosio sang to perfection. Mdlle. Queniaux 
made a very pretty and interesting Mazurka, and danced with 
wonderful neatness and dexterity. She was well supported by 
Madlles. Battalini, Brussi, Santi, and Emma, and M. Tales F 
and the revival of even a part of one of Carlotta Grisi’s most 
admired ballets gave general satisfaction. 

On Thursday night, Fidelio was revived for the third ap- 
pearance of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli. The house was crowded to 
the ceiling. The Queen and Prince Albert were present; and 
the performance was, in every respect, the most gratifying and 
successful of the season. 

If, a few years ago, any one had proposed Beethoven’s Fidelio 
for representation at the Italian Opera, he would have been 
set down as an enthusiast or a madman ; the attempt having 
been made, however, and the result brilliantly successful, is a 
guarantee of the vast strides that music has been making in the 
right direction. Much of this may be traced to Mendelssohn 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society, to Mr. Costa and the Phil- 
harmonic—to Meyerbeer, Auber, and the Royal Italian Opera— 
to M. Jullien, who has forced the masses to listen attentively to 
symphonies as well as polkas—to the Musical Union, the Quar- 
tet Association, and other societies—and much to the increasing 
spread of music as a popular medium of recreation, and to the 
progressing influence of the highest models, which may be 
referred to a variety of causes, independent of the above, but 





unnecessary to specify here. The triumph of a work like Fidelio 
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at an Italian Opera is a matter for congratulation, a sign of the 
times which may be accepted as a prognostication of further and 
continuous advance. Henceforth the idea of reducing dramatic 
music to the insignificant proportions of a cavatina with roulades, 
a buffo air without roulades, and a quantity of remplissage, which 
may be listened to or unheard with the same indifference, is put 
out of the pale of likelihood. Italian composers must learn to 
write music, and good music, or throw aside their pens. 

To achieve even tolerable success in a part like Leonora 
demands gifts, physical and mental, of no common kind. It 
taxes the utmost, resources of the singer and actress, without an 
instant’s intermission. Beethoven, as we have known, had no 
sympathy with singers, and paid little attention ¢o the capacities 
of voices ; hence the enormous difficulties presented in his vocal 
writing—difficulties moreover, which, when overcome, are not 
seldom caviare to the multitude, and leave the industrious and 
deserving artist without a just reward in the immediate acknow- 
ledgment and applause of the audience. But Beethoven must 
be regarded as an exception, not arule. His genius, essentially 
dramatic, towered above conventionalities ; and the ambitious 
singer, who aspires to the approbation of judges, would rather 
be raised up to Beethoven, by entering into the spirit of his 
works, than win the ad captandwm admiration of the crowd, by 
pulling him down to an ordinary level. It is one thing to sing an 
Italian aria, another to execute one of the pieces in Fidelio; one 
thing to give the music of Beethoven in its integrity, another to 
alter it in such a mannerasto bring it within the province of medio- 
crity. Mademoiselle Cruvelli well understands this, which in some 
measure accounts for her success in the most arduous part of the 
lyric drama. The few alterations she makes rather tend to in- 
crease than diminish the difficulties of the original. She has 
entered upon her. task with faith and enthusiasm. Had she 
merely shown a common talent, nothing could have saved her- 

People would have derided her arrogance, rather than have 
sympathised with her fall ; but, conscious of her own powers, 
she dared the ordeal, and has come out of it triumphantly. She 
has had the courage to appear before that public which, six 
years ago, was slow to perceive her merits, in a part depending 
solely upon truth for effect, offering scarcely a single opportunity. 
for the display of mere vocal brilliancy, scarcely a point where 
facile execution, irrespective of dramatic propriety, would be 
likely to ensure the plaudits so flattering to the ears of an artist, 
To understand and enjoy Fidelio thoroughly, the attention must 
never wander ; nothing must be unheeded, nothing indifferently 
heard, or much that is interesting and important loses its weight 
and significancy. To enter fully into the excellence of Made- 
moiselle Cruvelli’s Leonora, it must be closely watched through- 
out, Leonora is almost always on the stage, and, when not on 
the stage, always in the confidence of the audience, who listen 
with her to the wicked machinations of Pizarro, sympathise with 
her in the wretched condition of Florestan. Not a scene, a dia- 
logue, an air, scarcely a speech or recitative, which does not in 
some degree advance the progress of the action and approach a 
step towards the dramatic climax. The labour of sustaining such 
a part with anything like efficiency may easily be comprehended. 
How much greater to realise completely, as Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli has done, the whole meaning and intentions of the 
author and composer! Her first scene, before she has obtained 
the confidence of Rocco, before she has overheard the revelations 
of Pizarro, would alone show her to be an actress, The eager- 
ness with which she listens to the gaoler, in the hopes of obtain- 
ing every interesting particular in reference to the prisoner 
whom she suspects to be her husband, is intense and beautiful, 





Her exhibition of horror, and subsequent burst of resolution 
when the treachery of Pizarro has been disclosed, is exceedingly 
fine, and her acting during the whole of the grave scene consum- 
mate. We have remarked few touches of natural instinct more 
exquisitely embodied than when, hearing the umconscious: 
Florestan speak of “ Leonora,” she checks her almost irresistible 
desire to rush into the arms of her husband and reveal herself. 
We need scarcely call attention to the great points of the decla- 
ration to Pizarro and the drawing forth the pistol; these are 
self-evident ; nor is it necessary to point to the ardour, the over- 
whelming affection with which she regards Florestan throughout 
thesubsequent duet (one ofthe most absorbing pieces in the opera.) 
But when her task is accomplished and her husband saved, a 
more delicate exhibition of histrionic}truth, one which might pos- 
sibly escape all but the most attentive observer, is the seeming 
prostration, mental and bodily, which has seized upon Leonora, 
rendering her, amid the fulness of her happiness, almost an 
apathetic spectator of what passes around her. A point like this 
could only have suggested itself to rare intelligence ;, and this, 
with others which we cannot stop to mention, shows Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli to be an actress of the highest sensibility and refinement. 
About her singing we have little to add to what we have said in 
other notices, It is always appropriate, correct, and effective. 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli has the power of expressing joy and 
despair, hope and anxiety, hatred and love, fear and resolution, 
with equal felicity. She has voice, and execution sufficient to 
master with ease all the trying difficulties of the most trying and 
difficult parts. The very few changes she makes—which we 
cannot applaud, since we have yet to be convinced that to alter 
Beethoven is to improve him—may easily be rejected with 
advantage. Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s abilities are such that they 
are wholly unnecessary. She evinces throughout the opera too. 
complete a forgetfulness of herself in her author to make it 
possible for us too believe she would wittingly interfere with his. 
ideas for the sake of shining at his expense. Not the least 
beauty in Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s Leonora is, that in the scenes 
where resolution soars the highest, as in those where fear and 
uncertainty perplex, the modesty of womanhood is never over- 
stepped, while a sentiment of youth in the tones of the voice, in 
every look, movement, and gesture, imparts a peculiar and 
abiding charm to the whole impersonation, It is long, indeed,, 
since we have felt. more entirely satisfied with a dramatic and 
vocal performance from first to last. What is the capacity of 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli in operas of a different.class from Fidelio 
we need not reiterate here; butif she has succeeded. in pleasing, 
the exclusive adherents of the Italian school as fully as she has 
the more strictly musical worshippers. of Beethoven, the high, 
position to which she rests, entitled as, a dramatic singer is 
placed beyond a doubt. 

Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s performance, on Thursday night, set 
all doubts at rest about the position she is entitled to ocoupy. 
It was an unquestionable exhibition of genius, from first to last. 
In the recitative and air, “ A qual faror ti condurra,” hersinging 
was inimitable. The adagio (the address to Hope) was delivered 
with a fervour, to which the energetic action and the wonder- 
fully expressive countenance of Mademoiselle Cruvelli gave: 
double intensity. It was the religious exultation of a saint, 
Rachel’s utterance of the sublime “Je crois,” in Polyeucte, was 
not more striking and expressive. The allegro, overwhelming 
in its force and animation, stirred up the whole audience to 
enthusiasm, and this fine display of vocal and dramatic power 
was rewarded by a storm of plaudits, which showed how entirely 
it was felt and appreciated, Without going into further par- 
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ticulars, we may add, that in the rest of the opera, Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli reached the same high standard. 

No praise can be too high for Sig. Tamberlik in the part of 
Florestan, who is talked about, but not seen, in the first act. 
Perhaps this may regarded ag a defect in the Libretto, which is 
otherwise faultless; but we cannot share the opinion. Sig, 
Tamberlik, in 1851, had first essayed the part of Florestan at 
the Royal Italian Opera, and succeeded immensely, although, 
from reasons sufficiently well known, Fidelio was given but 
twice, The withdrawal of the opera prevented him from con- 
tinuing a performance, which the entire press acknowledged one 
of his greatest and most finished. An artist like Sig. Tamberlik 
was likely to have his powers newly stimulated by such an 
antagonist (or protagonist) as Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli. He sang, 
indeed, with more than usual force and splendour, and fairly 
divided the applause with Mdlle. Oruvelli. The enthusiastic 
duet between Florestan and Leonora was a prodigious display of 
vocalisation on the part of both, and brought down the curtain 
with the greatest effect. Sig. Tamberlik’s acting was on a par 
with his singing—intense, powerful, and highly pathetic, He 
never achieved a more genuine success. 

Sig. Susini fairly astonished us by the perfect manner in 
which he gave the-difficult music of Rocco, He was not only 
satisfactory throughout, but highly effective. With Sig. Tagliafico, 
on the contrary, we were not astonished, although, perhaps, the 
part of Pizarro was never before more admirably represented, 
Malle. Marai made an excellent Marcellina, and sang the music 
to perfection. Altogether, Beethoven's Fidelio was never before 
represented in so complete a manner in this country. The 
prisoners’ chorus excepted, which wanted force and precision, 
and was out of tune, the whole performance was magnificent 
from first to last. Mr. Oosta, whose very clever and judicious 
recitatives were used, as in 1851, is entitled to more than usual 
credit for his exertions. Two of the overtures were played—the 
one in E, and the “grand” Leonora, which was introduced 
between the acts and encored unanimously. The same compli- 
ment was passed to the quartet in canon (Act I.) where Leonora 
first appears. The opera went off with great spirit. The recalls 


disputed. Malle. Agnes Bury was even better received on 
Tuesday and last night, when La Sonnambula was repeated for 
the second and third time. She is a valuable acquisition to the 


company. 

_On Saturday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Der Freischiite was 
given, when the theatre, as at the previous performances, was 
crowded in every part. Lucrezia Borgia was represented for 
the last time on Monday. Fidelio is in rehearsal, and will, we 
learn, be produced on Monday or Tuesday next, with Mad. Cara- 
dori as Leonora, Mdlle. Sedlatzek as Marcellina, Herr Formes 
as Rocco, and Herr Reichart as Ferdinand. 

The subscribers and the public have every reason to be 
satisfied with the enterprise and spirit of the new operatic 
management, 


NEW «PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue third concert, which was to have taken place on Wed- 
nesday the 26th ult., was postponed in consequence of that day 
having beea set apart by government for one of “fast and 
humiliation.” It came off on Monday night, however, when St. 
Martin's Hall was crowded in every part, The programme was 


as follows:— 





PART I, 
Overture, “ Der Rebanapieh Dinpstoe «1 Mozart. 
Concerto, No. 1, Pianoforte, Mdile. Clauss ... Mendelssohu. 
Music to Milton’s “Paradise Lost” ... w. Wylde. 
PART Il. 
Symphony, No. 4 as Beethoven. 


Aria, Gli angui d’ inferno,” Miss L. Pyne... Mozart. 

Overture, “ Pannhaiiser” Ass eq .» 2B, Wagner. 
The overture of Mozart is better known by its Italian name 
of It Direttére della Commédia. The — to the Seed 
Philharmonic prospectus is wrong in stating that, except at Herr 
Jansa’s ria last year, it was never performed in England, 
since for many years it was as constant an interlude at the 
theatres as any of the minuets in the symphouies of Pleyel, 
Romberg, or Haydn. Der Schauspiel-Director, copppeyt in the 
year 1786, is deseribed by Mozart in his own catalogue as “a 
comedy with music, consisting of an overture, two arias, a 
terzett, and vaudeville.” It was commanded by the Emperor 
of Austria for a féte at his palace of Schénbrunn, and was written 
expressly for the three singers then most celebrated at Vienna, 
namely, Madame Lange, Mdlle. Cavaglieri, and Herr Adam- 
berger. The two mt are represented under the names of 





for Mdlle. Cruvelli were frequent, and the applause tumultous. 
She was summoned after the grand air, and with Sig. Tamberlik, 
after the two last acts—the curtain falling, as usual, between 
the duet, in the prison scene, and the finale. 

Fidelio is to be repeated to-night. 


ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE. 

Tux Sonnambula, brought out on Friday to introduce Mdlle. 
Agnes Bury in the part of Amina, has been repeated twice since 
with decided success, Signor Bettini is not, as some have sup- 
posed, the tenore robusto who ap ‘both at the Royal Italian 
were and Her Majesty's 3 nO we believe, a relation. 

e is a tenor of a different stamp, rat er leggiero than robusto— 
a singer of the sentimental class, employing the voce di testa very 
frequently. -Signor Bettini has a voice of no power, but of 








rather agreeable quality, and sings tolerably well in the Italian 
style. Ye acting has no characteristic whatever. Upon Mdlle. 
Agnes Bury fell the entire weight of the opera, and to her 


exertions, vocal and dramatic, must be attributed all the success 
Bellini’s most familiar opera achieved. Her singing, at times 
unequal and not always highly finished, was admirable in the 
famous “ Ah! non giunge,” the ditficulties of which she seems to 
have mastered by assiduous practice. She executed it with 
great ease and briltiancy, and displayed a command of voice and 
resonance of tone which were not remarked in the commence- 
ment of her performance. The audience sppruded vehemently, 


Herz and Silberklang, and the piece is founded entirely on a 
supposed contest betweenthem. They were the two first female 
vocalists in Europe at that time, each exce in a particular 
style, to the nature of which the names given them by the com- 
oser may, probably, afford some clue. The merits of both, 
owever, are made so prominent in the music, that the question 
as to which really was the most talented was left as from 
solution as before. Each had her andante and allegro; each 
beautiful melodies, in a different character; all the refinements 
and difficulties of vocalisation were measured out to both; yet 
only in one place, where the two singers were st. to, show 
the compass and flexibility of their voices in scales and roulades, 
did “Herz” give out an F in alt to the D of her rival, carrying 
off, in this respect at least, the victory. 

Although the simplest of alt the overtures of Mozart, the 
Schauspiel—Director is so spirited, and instrumented with such 
clearness, that it must always please ; and it did please on Mon- 
day night, when it was capitally played under the direction of 
Herr Li intner, : 
Malle. Wilhelmina Clauss has returned from her travels in the 
Vaterland, playmg with more feeling and spirit than ever, and, 
let us add, Pa increased strength and brilliancy of execution, 
Nothing could have been more thoroughly satisfactory than her 
performance of Mendelssohn’s impetuous and enthusiastic con- 
certo in G minor, which, as usual, she played without book. 
Her success was as decided as it was richly merited, and after 


unanimously to, be newly applauded. 





the rondo was unanimously encored, and Mdlle, Agnes Bury was 
ecall No success could have been more 


twice r and un- 





raring the orchestra at the end of her performance, she 


poset hearing of Dr. Wylde’s music to Paradive Lost is 
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decidedly in its favour. A work so elaborate, and written 
on so large a scale, could hardly be appreciated after a 
single performance; and, indeed, we are inclined to think, like 
all compositions of pretension, it will take some time before it is 
thoroughly understood. The poem itself requires many readings 
before its powers and beauties are made evident. How then 
could its illustration in music—if written in anything like a 
spirit akin to the poetry—be, like a simple tune or plain move- 
ment, brought within the compass of the understanding at a 
hearing? Whatever may be thought of Dr. Wylde’s powers of 
adapting the grandeur and majesty of Paradise Lost to music, 
no one who heard his work on Monday can deny that he has 
thoroughly felt the subject and conscientiously treated it to the 
very best of his ability. The various speeches and descriptions 
are expressed in grave and solemn recitatives, and the characters 
represented with no ordinary individuality and force. The over- 
ture, by its impetuous and fiery character, is constituted to define, 
far as musical sounds can define, the angelic warfare. The first 
chorus, “Sing, heavenly Muse,” is simple and impressive, and 
opens the cantata with dignity. The duet between Satan (Herr 

ormes) and Beelzebub (Sig. Belletti) is vigorous and striking, 
though perhaps too long. It was declaimed with great power 
and dramatic emphasis by Herr Formes and Sig. Belletti. The 
chorus in B flat minor, “ Farewell, happy Fields,” is exceeding 
pathetic and touching, and is full of capital musical points. It 
was applauded unanimously, and narrowly escaped an encore. 
Still better is the chorus in D minor, “They heard, and were 
abashed,” in which Dr. Wylde appears to have put forth all 
his musical strength and knowledge. The soprano solo, “For 
Spirits when they please,” is, however, the morceau most 
likely to commend the work to popular appreciation. The 
melody is lovely and exceedingly attractive and catching, 
without ever degenerating into common-place. The instru- 
mentation is new and striking, and the effect of the violins 
obbligato extremely delicate and graceful. Miss Louisa Pyne 
sang the air most charmingly, and the audience encored it 
amidst the loudest applause. The least characteristic piece in 
the whole work is, in our opinion, the solo of Satan (Herr 
Formes), “Oh, Myriads of immortal Spirits,” which is neither 
grave nor dignified in the melody, while the accompaniments 
are too much in the style of Rossini. The consultation in 
Pandemonium is graphic and well considered. The quintet, 
“There is a Place,” is arranged with great cleverness for the 
voices, and is, indeed, one of the most musicianlike things in the 
cantata. As much may be said of the final chorus, “Oh, Shame 
to Men,” which brings the composition to a close, in a manner at 
once satisfactory and imposing. 

The vocalists, Sig. Belletti, Sig. Ciabatta, Herr Formes, Mr. 
Weiss (basses), Mr. Herberte (tenor), and Miss Louisa Pyne 
(soprano), all sang admirably, and did full justice to Dr. Wylde’s 
music. The band and chorus also were excellent, and were 
evidently pleased with their task. Dr. Wylde, who conducted, 
was loudly cheered at the conclusion, and recalled to the 
orchestra. 

The B flat symphony of Beethoven, perhaps, of all the nine, the 
most spontaneous, the Thalia among the symphonies, was played 
as such things are usually played by the band of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society. The alars in E flat, a movement of divine 
and unmeasured loveliness, was encored ; we should have pre- 
ferred it, nevertheless, slower, and the scherzo quicker. The last 
movement, the uncurbed, incessant, and irresistible finale was 
admirably executed. There was all the necessary spirit, and at 
the same time a strict attention to the ma non troppo, with which 
Beethoven has qualified his allegro. Dr. Wylde conducted the 
symphony. ‘The great song of Astriffiamente, the Queen of 
Night, one of the weg omy in the Flauto Magico, does not lie 
within the means of Miss L. Pyne. No singer should attempt 
this air in public, unless, like Mad. Anna Zerr, she can be 
certain of taking the F’s in alt, wherever they occur, 
with ease and certainty. This our talented and most bril- 
liant English vocalist cannot do, as was shown on Monday night. 
She would, therefore, do wisely in future to leave the Queen 
of Night to others; her own répertoire is quite extensive and 
interesting enough to enable her to dispense with a piece which is 





rather ae than accommodating to her resources. She 
was applauded of course ; such talent as Miss L, Pyne’s demands 
respect, even when it is not exactly well applied. rall the talk 
that has been, at home and abroad, about Herr Richard Wagner's 
overture to Zannhaiiser, we certainly were led to expect some- 
thing better than we heard. It is enormously difficult to play, 
and taxed the powers of the magnificent band, under Herr Lind- 

aintner’s direction, to the utmost. With regard to the music, it 
is such queer stuff, that criticism would be thrown away upon it. 
We never listened to an overture at once so loudand empty. And 
Richard Wagner, according to Franz Liszt, is entrusted with no 
less important a mission than the regeneration of the musical 
art. 





Tuetr Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, have signified their gracious inten- 
tion of being present at Signor Marras’ Concert on the 10th inst. 

Herr Ernst.—Herr Ernst has returned to town from his 
engagements in Dublin and Manchester. He will play at the 
next meeting of the Musical Union, Mr. Ella, the eles. 
having wisely secured his services for two more concerts. 

M. Emite Proupent, the brilliant French pianist, has once 
more arrived in London, where he intends to spend the season. 
He has been giving concerts with great success, during the 
whole of the winter, in the chief towns and cities in the provinces 
of France. 

Tue Conservative Lanp Socitety.—At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, on the 2nd instant, at the office, 33, Norfolk 
Street, on the motion of Viscount Ranelagh, the chairman, 
seconded by Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., vice-chairman, 
Viscount Ingestre was unanimously elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monpay.—Philharmonic Society, Grand Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms. Eight o’clock——Cologne Choral Union, Grand Concert. Half: 
past three. Mr. Travers’s National Entertainment, Music Hall, Store- 
street. Eight o’clock. 

TuzsDay.—Musical Union, Matiné Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. Quarter-past three.——Signor Veroni’s Grand Con- 
cert, Hanover Square. 

WeEpNESDAY.—New Philharmonic Society, Concert, St. Martin’s Hall. 
——Cologne Choral Union, Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, Hialf- 
past three. ——Miss G. Archer’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. Eight 
ee Puzzi, Concert, 27, Queen Ann-street. Half-past 
eight. 

Tuvrspay.—Mr. Aguilar’s Grand Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
Half-past two. _ 

Frrpay.—Sacred Harmonic Society, Beethoven’s Mass in D, Exeter 
Hall. Half-past seven.——Mr. W. Macfarren’s Second Chamber Concert, 
27, Queen Anne-street.——Cologne Choral Union, Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. Half-past three. 

SaturDAy.—Orchestral Union, Grand Concert, Hanover Square. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL Lins. OPERA, 


DRURY- LANE. 


AST NIGHTS of “NORMA,” “DER FREISOHUTZ,” 
and “LA SONNAMBULA,” and first nights of “ FIDELIO.” 

On Monday (last time), “NORMA;” Norma, Madame Caradori. On 
Tuesday (last time), Webers’s DER FREISCHUTZ; Caspar, Herr Formes ; 
Agatha, Madame Caradori. On Wednesday and Friday (last times), “LA 
SONNAMBULA ;” Amina, Madlle. Agnes Bury. On Thursday and 
Saturday (first times), Beethoven’s FIDELIO ; Leonora, Mad. Caradori; 
and Rocco, Herr Formes, To conclude, every evening, with A BALLET 
DIVERTISSEMENT. Conductors—Herr Lindpaintner and Herr 
Anschuez. Prices—Gallery, 1s.; Pit, 2s.; Upper Boxes, 3s. ; First Circle, 
4s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, 21s., 42s., 63s., and 
84s, Each may be had at the Box-Office, and Private Boxes and Stalls 
of Messrs, r and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. 
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ELSON—THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. Illustrated 

by Dibdin’s Songs. - Mr. TRAVERS’S NATIONAL ENTER- 

TAINMENT, Monday, May 8th, Eight o’clock, Music Hall, Store-street. 

Last night but one, previous to his departure for the Provinces. Admis- 

sion, 1s. ; ed Seats, 2s. 6d. Private Boxes, Leader and Cock’s, 

63, New Bond-street. Due notice will be given of Mr. Travers’s 
return to town, when the above Entertainment will be resumed. 


(THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Fifth Con- 

cert, under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty, His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, will 
take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Monday, May 8th, 
1854, at Eight o’clock precisely. Part I.—Sinfonia, Letter T, Haydn; 
Scena, “Soft airs around me play” (Euryanthe), Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Weber; Concerto in G minor, Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Moscheles ; 
Scena, “Non paventare ” (Il Flauto Magico), Miss Louisa Pyne, Mozart ; 
Overture, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn. Part II.— 
Sinfonia in A, No. 7. Beethoven; Duetto, “Bella Ninfa” (Jessonda), 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves, Spohr; Overture, “Der 
Vampyr,” Marschner. Conductor, Mr. Lucas, The Sixth Concert will 
be on the 22nd of May. 


OLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—Monday next. DER 
KOLNER MANNER GESANG VEREIN.— Hanover-square 
Rooms.—Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that the above distinguished 
Society will give a SECOND SERIES of SIX MORNING CONCERTS, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, which are fixed to take place on the 
following days :—Monday Morning next, May 8; Wednesday, May 10; 
Friday, ‘May 12; Monday, May 15; Wednesday, May 17; and Friday, 
May 19. Director, Herr Franz Weber. The Répertoire of the Society 
now comprises more than One Hundred and Twenty Morceaux; many of 
them entirely new. The Concerts will be arranged as last year—com- 
mencing at half-past three, and terminating about five o’clock. The only 
EVENING CONCERTS which can be given during the short engage- 
ment of this distinguished Society, will take place on Saturday Evening, 
May 13, and Saturday Evening, May 20; commencing at half-past eight 
o’clock. Tickets of admission—reserved seats, for the six concerts, two 
guineas; ditto, single tickets, 10s. 6d.; admission to the body of the 
room, 5s.; which may be had at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street. 


USICAL UNION.—Mdlle. CLAUSS, ERNST, VAN 
GELDER, GOFFRIE, and HILL, on Tuesday, May 9, will per- 
form Quartets, No, 4, C minor, Beethoven, and No. 5, E flat, Op. 44, 
Mendelssohn. Sonata, pianoforte, D minor, Op. 29, (Moscheles Ed.) 
Beethoven. Solos by Chopin and Mdlle. Clauss. Single Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each ; tobe had of Cramer and Co., Regent Street; Ollivier and 
Chappell, Bond Street. Members can pay at Willis’s Rooms for Visitors, 
Doors open at Three o’clock. J. Ella, Director. 














SIGNOR VERONI, primo baritone, from La Scala, and 
other principal theatres in Italy, begs to announce to the nobility, 
gentry, and his friends, that his FIRST MATINEE MUSICALE will 
take place on Tuesday, May the 9th, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, on which occasion he will make his first appearance in 
England. Signor Veroni will be assisted by the following eminent 
artists :—Vocalists—Mesdames Clara Novello and Caradori (of the Royal 
Opera, Drury Lane); Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Mariani (primo tenore, from 
the Imperial Opera, Verona), Sig. Belletti, and Herr Formes. Instru- 
mentalists—Miss Arabella Goddard (Pianoforte), Herr Ernst (Violin), 
and Sig. Briccialdi (Flute). Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Sig. Pilotti. 
Tickets, Half.a-Guinea; Reserved Seats (numbered), One Guinea. To 
be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., and Jullien, Regent-street ; 
T. Chappell, Campbell and Ransford, New Bond-street; Mitchell ; 
Eber’s, Old Bond-street; Leader and Cock, New Bond-street. The pro- 
gramme will be published forthwith. 


M's GUSELDA ARCHER (Pupil of Mr. Aspull), has 

the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday, the 10th 
of May, 1854. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Katharine Smith, Miss 
Marion Adam, and Miss Binckes; Mr. Frank Bodda, and Herr R. 
de Becker ; the Misses Brougham. Harp—Mr. Chatterton. Pianoforte— 
Miss Guselda Archer. Conductor, Mr. Aspull. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; 
Single tickets, 7s., and family tickets to admit four, one guinea. 
To be had at the Music Warehouses, and of Miss Archer, 451, Oxford- 


‘street. 











PpUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, 

PICCADILLY. By the kind permission of the Right Honble, 
Lord Ward. Signor MARRAS has the honour to announce that his 
GRANDE MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday, 
May 10th, at Three o'clock. The programme will be confided to Artistes 
of eminence, and will contain a selection from the most successful New 
Operas and Pezzi da Camera, also some choice pieces from “ Pergolesi,” 
“Stabat Mater,” Rossini’s last composition, the celebrated Terzetto, 
“Tantum ergo,” and Palestrina’s Hymn, “ Alla Trinitd Beata,” Verdi’s 
Quartetto from “ Rigoletto,” Bellini’s Quintetts of “Beatrice di Tenda,” 
&c., &e. Signor Marras will also sing his “ Canti d’ Amore,” and “ Canti 
Nazionali d’Italia.” Ticket, One Guinea. To be had of Signor Marras, 
2, Kensington Gore, Hyde Park, and at Messrs. Leader and Cock’s, 63, 
New Bond Street. 





M R. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Thursday morning, May 11th. Vocalists—Madame 
Amedei, Mdlle. Marie Sedlatzek (from Vienna), Miss Messent, Herr 
Reichart, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst; Pianoforte, Mr. 
Aguilar; Accompanyist, Mr. Brinley Richards. The London Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Mori, will perform, among other pieces, 
Mr. Aguilar’s Concert Overture, “ Alpheus,” also his new Symphony, and 
the Overture to his MS. Opera. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; to 
be had at all the principal Music Publishers, and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, 
Upper Norton-street, Portland Road. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN’S SECOND 
i CHAMBER CONCERT will take place on Friday Evening 
next, May 12, at 27, Queen Anne-street, commencing at Half-past Eight 
o’Clock, when he will perform Beethoven’s Sonata in C, Op. 53, Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude in E minor, Sterndale Bennett’s Impromptu in E, and 
Allegro Grazioso and Solos of his own; also, with Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
a new Duo for the Pianoforte, and, with Mr. Lucas, a Violoncello Sonata, 
of his own composition. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, 
&e. Single ticket, 10s. 6d.; double ticket, 15s.; to be had of Leader 
and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58, Albert- 


street, Regent’s-park, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA. On Friday next, May 12, will be repeated 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND SERVICE in D. Principal vocalists: Mad. 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes; with 
orchestra of nearly seven hundred performers. Tickets 3s., 5s., and 
10s. 6d. each; or subscriptions, one, two, or three guineas per annum, at 
the Society’s office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. The performance will be pre- 
ceded by Beethoven’s Grand Overture in C., Op. 124.—Mr. Macfarren’s 
Analysis (40 pages quarto), with Musical Illustrations, on sale, price 6d., 
or sent by post on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL, May 15th.—ROSSINT’S “STA- 
BAT MATER” (for sketch of which see Musican Wort of 
April 22nd) and GEORGE LAKE’S successful Oratorio DANIEL. 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Champion, 
Weiss, Formes. Apply early for Tickets, 2s., 3s., and 5s., at the Hall, 
at Addison’s, 210, Regent-street, or to Mr. G. Lake, Addington Place, 
Camberwell, 


(pas MISSES COLE and Mr. ALFRED GILBERT beg 
to announce their SECOND PERFORMANCE of CLASSICAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC, at the Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, May 15, at 
Half-past Eight o’clock. Triple Ticket, One Guinea; Non-subscriber’s 
Ticket, 10s. 6d.; may be obtained of Mr, Alfred Gilbert, 13, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 

















GIGHOR AND MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 

that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Friday evening, May 19th. Vocalists: Madame 
Mortier La Fontaine, Miss Augusta Thomson, and Madame Ferrari; 
Messrs. Herberte, H. C. Regaldi, Wallworth, and Signor Ferrari. 
Instrumentalists: Piano, Mrs. F. B. Jewson and Mr. George Russell ; 
Concertino, Signor Giulio Regondi; Harp, Mr. John Thomas ; Violon- 
cello, M, Paque and Mr. Schroeder; Violin, M. Folkes. Accompanyists: 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and G. Russell. Tickets, 7s., to be had of the 
principal music-sellers. Reserved Seats 10s. G., to be had only of Signor 
and Madame Ferrari, 69, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place, 
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T. MARTIN’S HALL.—On Wednesday, May 17, will 
\D be performed LESLIE'S NEW ORATORIO — IMMANUEL, 
under the direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal vocalists—Mrs. 
Enderssohn, Miss Amy Dolby, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss. 
Tickets, 1s.; galleries, 2s. 6d.; stalls, 5s. Doors open at a quarter 
before Eight ; performance will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 





M*®. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 
that her First Matinée of PIANOFORTE MUSIC (third 
season), will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne Street, 
on Saturday, May 20, to commence at Three, when will be performed 
Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; 
Mozart’s Sonata in A, Pianoforte and Violin; a Violoncello Solo of 
Piatti, a Violin Solo of Sainton, and Pianoforte Solos of Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Thalberg, &c. Mrs. John Macefarren will be assisted by M. 
Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mrs. Enderssohn, Madame and Signor F. 
Lablache, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr, Frank Mori. The Second 
Matinée will take place on Wednesday, June 14, when Herr Ernst, 
Mr. Lazarus, Mr. W. H. Holmes, and other eminent Artists will appear. 
Erard’s Pianofortes will be used. Subscription, 10s. 6d. ; Ditto, Reserved 
Seat, 15s.; Ticket, for cither Matinée, 7s.; Reserved Seat, 10s. 6d. ; 
to be had at Ebers’s Library, Old Bond-street, and of Mrs, John Mae- 
farren, 40, Stanhope-street, Park-place, Regent’s-park. 


ISS BINCKES has the honour to announce that her 

Annual Series of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will take 

place at the Philharmonic Rooms, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 

on Friday, May 26; Friday, June 16; and Wednesday, July 5. To 

commence at Kight. Tickets to be had of Cramer, Beale, and Co., 
Regent-street. 


M® KIALLMARK begs to announce that his GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Monday morning, May 29th, to commence at half-past two 
o’clock. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; Reserved 
Seats, 15s., to be had of the principal Music Sellers, and Mr. Kiallmark, 
82a, Fitzroy-square. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, June 21st, when she will perform for the first 
time, BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G MAJOR, and other picces. 
Miss Goddard will be assisted by a complete orchestra, and by several 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers, Full particulars will be 
shortly announced. 


NDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge. ; 

Mr. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms on Friday, June 23, 1854, when the 
most eminent available Vocal and Instrumental talent will be engaged 
to deserve the distinguished patronage it has enjoyed for so many years, 
Full particulars will be duly announced. Reserved Seats, One Guinea 
each, may be had at the principal Music Sellers and Librarians; and of 
Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester Square. 


HE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION,— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 

Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, All communieations relative to en- 

gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street. 


UBLIN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—Miss ARA- 
BELLA GODDARD.—The piece played by this distinguished 
pianiste and so much admired at the Philharmonie concert, Dublin, on 
Wednesday last, was Stephen Heller’s Improvisata, “On Songs bright 
Pinions.” It is published, price 4s., only by Wessel and Co,, 229, 
Regent-street, London. 
en OR PERGETTI begs to announce that he has 
J removed to No. 8, Upper Berkeley-street (West), Connaught-square, 


























A HARMONIUM.—MDME. DREYFUS has arrived 

in town, and will attend concerts or private parties to perform on 

the Harmonium. Also to give lessons on this now popular instruments 
Terms and particulars at Chappell’s, 60, New Bond-street. «»- 4 





M® FRANK BODDA begs to inform his Friends and 
Pupils he has removed to No. 2, Nottingham-terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s-park. 


WANTED —An experienced Shopman, of good address 
and references, in a Music Warehouse, Salary £90. Letters, 
pre-paid, addressed to F, M., to be sent to Wertheim and Mackintosh, 
Paternoster-row. 


OR SALE—A NEW PICCOLO PIANOFORTE, by 

a first-rate London maker, 6} octaves, in rosewood, to be sold on 

very advantageous terms, It may be seen at Messrs, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


PL ABMONIUMS. — Caution. — George Luff and Son, 
makers to Her Majesty of the only Real Harmonium, to prevent 
the sale of inferior imitations, have reduced their prices, both for sale or 
hire, including all their recent improvements, Pianofortes possessing 
novelty of construction, by which is obtained greater and more equalized 
power of tone, superiority of touch, and increased durability, in every 
variety for sale or hire, with liberal allowance to purchasers, Drawings 
and price list per post, George Luff and Son, 103, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—These Pianofortes 
received the award of the Great Exhibition Prize Medal in 1851. 
They are also pronounced by the most eminent Pianists of the age, (S. 
Thalberg, J. Benedict, E. Szdkely, Madame Dulcken, and others,) “to be 
unsurpassed in tone and touch by those of any other maker.” May be 
had at the principal music-sellers in this country, and at the ware-rooms, 
18, Soho-square, London. Prices, from 25 to 180 guineas each. N.B.— 
The Manufactory, Diana-place, near Regent’s-park; Branch-establishment, 
6, Commercial-street, Leeds. 


ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and CORSALETTO 
DI MEDICI. They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, 
fasten easily in front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, 
and are judiciously adapted to every varying condition of the female 
form. Ladies in health, convalescents, and invalids wear them, with 
equal satisfaction ; and, having experienced the comforts and advantages 
they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils, 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AvsTRIA. Enlarged Prospectus, 
with Illustrations, details of Prices from 14s.; children’s, 3s.), explicit 
Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on receipt of Two Stamps for 
Postage. All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage paid 
or post free. Mesdames Marion and Maitland, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, London. 

“We think few who have seen it will be disposed to disagree with us 
when we assert that it is infinitely superior to anything of the kind yet 
introduced for the same purpose, and, in point of style and workmanship, 
it is alike unexceptionable.”—Editorial notice in > Follet, the leading 
Journal of Fashion, 


OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 

GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inforin the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J, H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instrumetits repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart's celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments, JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 
all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show ;—Strong Black Tea, 2s, 8d., 2s. 10d., 88, Od., 38, 2d., 3s, 4d., 
and 3s, 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s. Od.; Former Price, 4s, 4d. Strong Green Ten, 
2s, 8d., 3s. Od., $8, 4d., 38, 8d., 4s. Od., 4s. 4d., 48, Bd., and 6s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 113d, and 1s. Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s, 6d. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to an Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. por upwards, 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application, Sugars are supplied at market prices, 
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EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, BY ADOLPH 
GOLLMICK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. ee. 

1, Chanson & Boire ... ca ata P ae oe 

2. Farewell (transcription) ... ee ao 

8. German Volkslied (transcribed) ... 3.0 

4, Minerva, Grand Valse, Solo Pt be “he ed ae 

” » ” Duet tee ee eee ao. & 0 

5. Belisario, Grand Duet... Rs ie ra — =e 

6. Six Etudes Speen. heer A Lb ek 
PUBLISHED IN 1853, 

1. Europa, Galop de Concert (Third Edition) sh wt, D 

2, Grand Marche Eroique, Solo... wee BOO 

pt : » Orchestra oe ce he 

8. Consuelo, Mazurka ea ve i ae + ee, Te 

4, Valse Styrienne .., ove ove ase eee pale, Ra 

5. Ethiopien, Caprice BS oe sis nas sxe: cme ae 

6. Le Revoir, Romance aaa . 2 6 


“ Among the many gallant composers who devote their ideas to the 
services of the ladies, Herr Gollmick stands foremost. His pre-eminence 
may be attributed to the forcible character of his compositions, which, 
although within the reach of average pianists, have attractions for musi- 
cians ‘ of a larger growth.’ Although light, the pieces before us may be 
really termed ‘good,’ as that word is understood in musical dialect. For 
instance, in no modern ‘musique di bravura’ have we met with anything 
to compare to the ‘Europa’ for happy melody, brilliancy, and finish. 
There is a perfect unity and decided individuality about it, bearing evi- 
dence of true genius in the author. The ‘ Valse Styrienne’ is remarkably 
graceful, with a*pleasant touch of melancholy, characteristic of Styrian 
music,’ Equal praise must be awarded to the ‘Marche Eroique,’ a bold 
and spontaneous theme, followed by a delicious trio, belonging to that 
class of music of which Lindpaintner’s ‘Standard Bearer,’ and Giuiglo 
Krieger’s ‘ Leest’ are famous specimens. Easily acquired, but not easily 
forgotten, are Herr Gollmick’s compositions. Their melodies strike the 
fancy, while many are so beautifully wrought as to win instant 
and unqualified admiration.”—Ladies’ Newspaper, May 14, 1853. 

“Herr Adolph Gollmick, a composer of considerable celebrity, and still 
more considerable talent, is a resident in London, highly esteemed in 
musical circles for his graceful style of pianism. The above quoted speci- 
mens of his compositions, the first we have seen, give us at once a favour- 
able idea of his powers, and entitle him to the consideration of our musi- 
cal readers, The characteristics of Herr Gollmick’s writings are— 
fascinating melodies, an easy, brilliant, and graceful style of writing, 
offering a variety of effects, and not presenting any great diffi- 
culties. In no modern music have we met with such a happy 
and spontaneous idea as the theme of the ‘Europa Galop.’ 
It is of that pleasantly-exciting kind that one_ listens to over 
and over again without tiring. The ‘Marche Eroique’ is bold 
and vigorous, with a charming ‘motivo’ for its principal subject. It 
is rather less effective than the ‘Europa,’ and may be more adapted for 
the orchestra than the piano, notwithstanding which it will doubtless be 
played by all who admire really tuneful music, The ‘ Valse Styrienne’ 
will in a very short time form part of every lady’s ‘répertoire’ for the 
piano, or we are no judges of the taste of our fair countrywomen. The 
most bewitching valse is this ‘Styrienne.’ Indeed, if this ‘morceau’ 
were indorsed by Bellini’s name, we should compliment the composer on 
his happy inspiration. The ‘Ethiopian Caprice’ is a fantasia in the 
modern style, on the well-known melody of ‘Mary Blane.’ Of this 
piece, which has no pretensions to originality, we can speak in terms of 
commendation, and can recommend it to players who have a tolerably 
good command of the piano, and can execute bravura passages without 
stumbling. Our readers will observe, from our remarks, that M. Goll- 
mick’s compositions are specially adapted for drawing-room performance, 
on account of the attractive melodies and finished passages which pervade 
them, unaccompanied by the awkward difficulties which tyros and unedu- 
cated musicians throw into their music.”— Critic, April 15, 1853.” 

It is not always the best way of enjoying a work to hear the author 
read it; but still it is an advan to have the emphasis and expression 
conveyed by one so deeply versed in it. In music this is still more desi- 
rable, as the composer, if he be of an original kind, has much inspiration 
that mere notation cannot convey. We were glad, therefore, the other 
day, to have an opportunity of hearing a young German composer 
(Gollmick) play over several of his compositions; for he interpreted his 
own creations with a spirit and grace that gave full effect to them. Our 
musical readers will be acquainted with the galop de concert, entitled 
* Europa,’ which has had a wide reputation. 

“We attended M; Gollmick’s performance, because we were glad of an 
opportunity of extending a reputation already considerable, and because 


we believe he is gifted with a genuine invention and power. In all his 
productions there is much true melody, and he has the rare gift of inven- 
tion. The manufacture of music, like the manufacture of Sheffield plate, 
can be carried on by artisans; but the artist alone invests with new life 
and interest the old sounds or forms. This young German seems to us 
gifted with a genuine capacity for composition, and in all his pieces there 
is freedom and fanciful expression. 

“In a piece entitled ‘Gage d’Amitié,’ brilliancy and joyousness run 
through it, mingled with a tenderness that makes it worthy of its name. 
‘La Grande Marche Eroique,’ has a great deal of professional grandeur 
in it. This is an orchestral composition, and therefore is not heard to 
full advantage in its mere arrangement for the pianoforte. Still there 
is fully perceptible the long resounding tread, and the lofty and elevating 
ideas that should predominate in such a piece. ‘La Revoir, is a more 
tender piece, but without a taint of the mere sentimental, it being a 
characteristic of M. Gollmick that he is healthy and sound, and seems 
not to have any morbidity or affectation in him. In the ‘ Valse Styrienne’ 
there is a great deal of character, and the movement sounds fresh and 
unhacknied. 

“ We have been solicitous to draw attention to M. Gollmick and his 
composition, because, whatever has the qualities of originality and pure- 
ness deserves it; and we believe that the musical composer is as much 
entitled to distinct notice, and is as much rewarded by discreet admira- 
tion, as the author who appears in letter-press,”—Morning Advertiser, 
May 14, 1853. 


Rvp ALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 





at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 





military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, Ja voir expressive.”— Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


AYDN’S TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, for four voices, 
with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte (the 
English version adapted under the Latin text), arranged from the full 
score, and respectfully inscribed to Sir William Lawson, Bart., Broughton 
Hall, Catterick, by M. Conran, i Manchester, Mus. Prof. 
Stonyhurst College. Price 5s. To be had at Mr. Novello’s, London, 
and Messrs. Hime and Addison, Manchester. 


HE TWO OPERA HOUSES.—Boosey and Sons have 

now published in their series the following Operas complete for 
Voice and Piano (with English and Foreign words), in handsomely bound 
4to volumes, adapted for the theatre or drawing-room. 1. Norma, 10s, 6d. 
2. Sonnambula, 12s,6d. 3. Don Juan, 18s. 4. Figaro, 16s. 5, Ernani, 
15s. 6. Il Barbiere, 16s. 7. Lucrezia Borgia, 16s. (all with Italian 
and English words).—8, Faust, 12s. 6d, 9. Fidelio, 15s, 10, Der 
Freischiitz, 12s, 6d. 11. Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. (with German and English 
words), And 12. Iphigenia in Tauris, 8s, (with French and English 
hee To be had of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street; Addison, 210, 
Regent Street; Lacy, 17, Wellington Street, North Strand; and Keith 
and Prowse, 48, Cheapside. 


OOSE’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL—The Annual 
Subscription reduced one-half, namely, from four guineas to two 
guineas, Messrs. Boosey & Sons, in announcing the above important 
reduction in the price of Boosd’s Brass Band Journal, commencing from 
May 15th, beg to inform their Subscribers that no reduction will take 
place in the quantity of matter in each number, which, as heretofore, 
will consist of a variety of quick steps, dances, and Operatic pieces, &e. 
A number is published and forwarded to Subscribers on the 15th of 
every month. Price to Non-Subscribers, 5s. per number. This Journal 
can be performed by a Brass Band of any size, A list of back numbers 

















may be had on application, Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 


VHE SAXOPHONE.—Rupaut, Rosz, Carts, and Co.,,, 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M, Sax’s - 
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IGOLETTO.—The following numerous arrangements of 
this very popular Opera are now ready. The public is warned 
against purchasing a pirated edition of the Airs published by an 
unprincipled individual. 
VOCAL—THE ENTIRE OPERA, 12s. 
Caro Nome che il mio Core (sung by Malle. Bosio) Sc. e Polac...8. 
Cortigiani, vill Razza Dannata ase ose Aria B 
Figlia! mio Padre! a te dappresso we Duetto, 8. & B. 
La Donna & Mobile (sung by Sig. Mario) gg Fast 
‘armi r le Lagrime +f ba se ria 
Pasar nik a 5 me pari sono (sung by Sig. Mario) Ballata. T. 
Signor, né Principe io lo vorrei! ... ap Duetto, T.&8. 
Somiglia un Apollo quel Giovane Se. Terz. e Tempesta 
Tutte le Feste, al Tempio Ae Se.e Duet... 
Un di, se ben rammentomi ... Quartetto, 8. C. T. & B. 
V’ ho ingannato—colpevole fui a a Sc. e Du fin ... 
Possente amor mi chiami x ae ns Melodia ... T. 
Zitti, zitti, moviamo es a : Terz....8. T. B. 
ENGLISH VERSION. 
Fair shines the Moon to-night (La Donna) 
Ditto... 


ONMwoOhATAN DD RwDz 
SCOCCOOCCOMOCCOnS 


ao 


Ase sa soe as a Duet 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 
each see 

Charles Voss 

Nordmann 


” 


” 
Oesten 
H. Cramer 


Grand Fantaisie, Rigoletto sate 
“Ta Donna,” Barcarolle, Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, Rigoletto 
Bella Figlia (Quartett) ... ova 
Homage & Verdi (Fant.), Rigoletto 
Fantaisie, Rigoletto es ove 
Fantaisie, Brillante Rigoletto 
Fantaisie, Rigoletto ea 
The Minuet in Rigoletto 
oe Grand Fantaisie ... 
PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 
The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 
each . me ne ese oe toe ove ove 
Nordmann La Donna e Mobile soe ove 
» oe Bella Figlia ice ase one 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Rigoletto Quadrille aa “0 
Mario Valse one eee ooo 
Rigoletto Valse eee eee 
FLUTE AND PIANO. 
2 Mosaiques from Rigoletto, each 
ORCHESTRE. 
Rigoletto Quadrille og ove 
Rigoletto Valse aa 
Mario Valse fi eee 
MILITARY BAND. 
Grand Selection Rigoletto (from ‘ Boosé’s 
Journal’) he fi ae sock 1/0 
*,* Various arrangements for Concertina and Piano, Violin and Piano, 
and Cornet and Piano, are nearly ready. 
Published only by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


ROBERT COCKS’ AND CO’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


AMILTON and the PIANOFORTE.—Just published, 

the 52nd edition of this extraordinarily popular Author’s MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, newly revised and greatly 
enlarged by Carl Czerny, pupil of Beethoven ; large music folio, 62 pages, 
price only 4s, Also, by the same, Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
Singing; large music folio, 5s. May be ordered of all musicsellers and 
booksellers. 


HE FAVOURITE BALLADS of the SEASON 

are John Parry’s Sweet Vesper Bells of Ancona, illustrated, 2s. 6d., 

and Have still some kind Word for me, 2s. Franz Abt’s May Song, 2s. ; 
Morning, 2s. 6d.; Evening, 2s.; and The Earth it loves Rain, 2s, 
Kiicken’s The Star, 2s.; Sweet May, 2s.; and his celebrated Song, The 
Tear, 2s. Pressel’s A Youth from the Summit, 2s.; and When two fond 
Hearts, 2s. Cherry’s The Dreams of Youth, illustrated, 2s, 6d., and 
Like the Song of Birds, illustrated, 2s. 6d. Eliza Cook’s Song of 
the Sailor Boy, music by Rodwell, 2s. Harper’s Truth in Absence, 2s, 
Miss Fricker’s Fading away, 2s. Barker’s The Lime Blossoms, illus- 
= * 6d.; and Glover's (S.) Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee, illustrated, 
s. 6d., &e, 


Kuhe i 
Oury, Mdme. 


PH PR wD Wo DH 
Snmococoocooooso 


Benedict .., 


aoe eee 


Tinney 
Laurent 
Clinton .., 
Tinney ... 


Laurent 
Tinney 


Boosé. ... ase 








AXTER’S HARMONIA SACRA.—A Collection of 
Introductory Sentences, Chants, Responses, Sanctuses, &c., with 
Jubilate, Gloria in excelsis, and Nunc dimittis. 208 PSALM and 
HYMN TUNES (adapted to a selection of Psalms and Hymns compiled 
by the Rev. E. Davies and the Rev. J. A Baxter. M.A.) The whole 
carefully revised by Vincent Novello. The Organ Score, imperial 8vo., 
bound in cloth, lettered, 15s. The Vocal Score, 18mo., 5s, The separate 
Treble Part, 18mo., 1s.6d. The separate Alto Part, 18mo., 1s.6d. The 
separate Tenor Part, 18mo., 1s. 6d. The separate Bass Part, 18mo., 
1s, 6d. J. A. Novello, London and New York. 


Second Edition, revised by the Author, 
DAYD: an ORATORIO, by the CHEVALIER SicismMonD 
NeEvkomy, in Vocal Score, with Piano or Organ Accompaniment, 
bound in cloth, price 24s. 

*,* For this Edition the Author has arranged the Hymn, “O Lord, 
thy guardian care we own,” for 8 instead of 16 voices. A New Edition, 
of the Chorus Parts, folio size, is now ready :—Soprano, 1s. 6d.; Alto, in 
the Treble cleff, 1s. 6d.; Tenor, in the Treble cleff, 1s. 44d.; Bass, 1s. 44d. 
Violino Primo, Violino Secondo, Viola, Violoncello e Basse, 9s. 9d., 9s., 
7s. 9d., 13s, The Wind parts may be had in Manuscript of the Pub- 
lisher. 

Mount SINAI; or, THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
An ORATORIO, uniform with the above, by the same Author, 24s, 
J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


EYERBEER’S NEW’ OPERA.—Unauthorised 
Editions of portions of my Works having appeared, I hereby give 
Notice, that I have sold the Copyright for the British Dominions of my 
New Opera, L’ETOILE DU NORD, to Messrs. Cramer, BEALE and 
Co., of Regent-street, and they and Mr. Chappell, of New Bond-street, 
alone in England, have my authority to publish any of the Music of 
L’Etoile du Nord, including also those Pieces from the Camp of Silesia 
that I have introduced into the Opera of L’Etoile du Nord. I have 
also accorded to them the Right of Publishing my Marche aux Flambeaux, 
and the Ninety-first Psalm that I have composed.—Paris, March 30, 1854. 
Giacomo MEYERBEER. 


RTE DUET S— 
ate ... Silas. 

Silas. 

Silas, 

Silas. 

Rossini. 

Meyerbeer, 

Oesten, 

Blumenthal. 

Blumenthal, 











EW PIANOFO 
Marche Turque 
Duet No 1, Op. 23... di. 
Duet in C major, No. 3, Op. 2! 
Duet in A minor, No. 4, Op. 23 
March composed for the Sultan 
Marche aux Flambeaux, 5s. ... = 
Fantaisie de Salon from “ Le Prophéte” 
Marche des Slovaques .., ‘ ooo 
La Source, Caprice 
Marche Militaire Blumenthal, 
Estelle ... at a oad He ... B. Richards, 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD.—“La Fontaine de 
Schubert” Caprice Brillant for the Pianoforte, Op. 55, by Stephen 
Heller, price 4s. 6d., played by this distinguished pianiste with immense 
success at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday last, for the benefit of 
the Distressed Needlewomen’s Society, is published only by Wessel and 
Co., 229, Regent Street, 


AURENTS VILIKINS WALTZ.—The applause 
which has greeted the performance of this Waltz every evening 
during the last week at the Argyll Rooms, has been quite unprecedented, 
It is now published, with a comic illustration by Brandard, price 3s. 
The band parts are now ready, price 5s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, TA MO, 

introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’ Elisir @’ Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 58, New Bond-street, London. 


eee 














Published by Joun Boosky, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; VickErs, Holywell Street. Agents: 
for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussexx, 
Dublin; and all Publishers, 
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